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A Bird’s-eye View of the Proposed Panama Canal, 
Based on the Original Plans of the French Engineers. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com-| 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried | 
on in this building, there is sufticient diversity of | 
occupation to interest every one and well repay | 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he “bird’s-eye view” of the Panama Canal | 
on the front cover page reproduces a drawing 
made in the early days of the enterprise by the 
French engineers in charge of the work. The 
line of the canal is southeastward from Colon to 
-anama. The artists have represented it with- 
out reference to the points of the compass usually 
adopted by map-makers. Moreover, the barrage, 
for the control of the waters of the upper Chagres, 
and some other features of this sketch have been 
either abandoned or modified, and still other 
changes will be made whenever the construction 
of the canal is resumed. The merit of the sketch 
is that it shows the general course of the canal 
and the topography of the country through 
which it will pass. So far as can be learned, it 
has not before been reproduced in this country, 
and as the only relief map accessible to the 
public its interest and usefulness are manifest. 


gry ves are worth twenty-five cents apiece 
in Maine, thanks to the new bounty law. | 
A Northfield man slew one hundred and thirty- 
four in a fortnight, and a single week has yielded 
a Wesley man no fewer than sixty-six scalps. 
Wisdom warns one to be slow to say there are 
too many of any living thing, yet the figures seem 
to show that the law was needed, and that it was 
high time to thin out the porcupines. 





_— | 

he game-preserve on the Austin Corbin estate | 

in Blue Mountain Park, New Hampshire, | 
comes into notice again by reason of the effort | 
that is making to “rebuild a forest’’ there. The 
covert now contains a herd of pure - blooded 
buffalo, said to be the largest herd in existence ; 
wild boar from Germany, and elk, deer and 
moose from Maine and Canadian forests. They 
need the woods for shelter, and although the 
ridge of Croyden Mountain that runs through 
the tract is well-timbered, the estate consists in 
part of lands which were formerly farms, and | 
which now bear few or no trees. ‘The plan is to 
reforest the region with spruce. 





he curious ways in which nature keeps the 

balance of life have frequently been noted. 
The Springfield Republican gives a local illus- 
tration, hinging upon the present scarcity of | 
game-birds, especially partridges. The scarcity | 
is due, it says, to the wet weather of last June, | 
which not only chilled young chicks but killed | 
insects, so that many of the hardy birds that | 
survived the freezing died for want of food. 
No insects, no partridge. The connection is 
clear enough, once it is pointed out, and the 
argument is buttressed by the fact that great 
numbers of smaller insect -eating birds, like 
purple martins, were found dead during and | 
following the wet spell. 


New York paper suggests that all the lakes 

in northern Maine and all the islands along 
the Maine coast will soon be owned by wealthy 
citizens of other states or clubs composed of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia men. It 
gives instances to show that persons who have a 
fondness for canoeing, fishing or shooting pur- 
chase a section of woods and a lake, and that 
persons who prefer the ocean are getting in the 
habit of buying whole islands. The fact is 
indisputable. The tendency is natural, and 
attention is not called to it for the purpose of 
protest. So long as the owners of woodland and 
islands are glad to sell, and so long as the summer 
residents “make business” for all who remain in 
their neighborhood, the process will continue, to 
the profit of all concerned. 


F* more than a month the winter crop of 
Christmas trees has been making in Maine. 
In October the contractors began to get their 
orders from Boston and New York, and through 
November they were busy off and on in cutting 
trees and hauling them to spots where it would 
be convenient to load them on the cars. Shortly 
the business will begin to “boom.” The dimen- 
sions of this traffic are somewhat surprising. 
The Bangor Commercial, which should be 
authority, estimates that Maine will supply a 
half-million trees,—firs, of course,—and when it 
is remembered that scarcely one of these will be 
retailed for less than twenty-five cents and that 
many will fetch two dollars or more, large figures 
are suggested. They would be larger yet if one 
could express joy-giving power in arithmetical 
terms, and tell just how much these trees will add 
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| New gymnasium. Mechanic Ar 


| nearly twice its usual size. 





to the happiness of those who share their fruit. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
DuxBuRY, Mass, Individual teaching. 
pictures and circular. F. b. KNA 
sui ; Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. | 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and | 


Biology. ew Athletic Field, mile and straightaway | 
track. 68d year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Laboratories. 
i ts. Scholarships. A vig- 





Send for 
PP, S. B. 











orous school life. American ideals. Pamphlet, with 
carefully executed full-page illustrations, sent free on 
request. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





4 . 7. 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Law. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. \Vecessary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


WONDERFUL UNDERWEAR, 


A New Method of Knitting that Cuts 
the Price of Underwear in Two. 


A new style of underwear, made by a new 
process, is now noticeable in the stores. It is 
called Utica Ribbed Fleece, because of the 
peculiar formation of its fabric, and is having a 
wide-spread sale by reason of its surprising com- 
fort and economy. 

A slight examination of a suit of Utica Ribbed 
Fleece Underwear—which sells for fifty cents a | 
garment—will show that it is equal in every 
respect to a suit of underwear that formerly cost 
a much larger sum. ; 

‘This remarkable benefit is due to the invention 
of a wonderful knitting- machine, which knits 
automatically a fabric, one side of which is com- 
posed of elastic ribs and the other side of downy 
fleece. Hence the name, Utica Ribbed Fleece 
Underwear. 

The elasticity of this peculiar weave is so 
perfect that the garment can be stretched to 








* Does it cost any more to ride up there with 


you? It’s so slippery and shiny down here.” 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 


REBECCA 


OF SUNNYBROOK FARM, 
This causes it to fit 


the form closely, and especially adapts it for With a Decorative Cover, $1.25. 
women’s wear, while active men find that they ry 

are able to.move much more easily in a Utica 
Ribbed Fleece garment. 

The soft fleece will also retain its downy soft- 
ness, and will not mat nor rumple. This is one 
of the remarkable features of the invention. In 
fact, the process is so complete that rough wash- 
ing—so dangerous to underwear—will not shrink 
the fabric or change its shape. 

The women’s garments are close-fitting, hand- 
some, serviceable—a delight to the eye and sense OD 
of any woman. The men’s wear is well made Over three-quarters of a million copies 
and comfortable. The price of both men’s and of Mrs. Wiggin’s books have been sold. 
pact tego on — a. Und These include, among others, the Holiday 

or children, Utica Ribbed eece Underwear favorites, ‘‘The Bird’s Christmas Carot,” 


is made in separate vests and : os a 
pants, and also in union suits. at tha Quest,”” and “The Story of 
atsy. 


The price per separate gar- 
ment istwenty-five cents. The An Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 
sent FREE upon request, 


union suits are fifty cents each. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Utica Ribbed Fleece, the 
Publishers, Boston. 


** Mrs. Wiggin’s delightful ‘ Rebecca’ — 
a study of girl life in New England — is 
simply crammed from cover to cover with 
glowing humor, with human kindness and 
winning realism. ‘Rebecca’ .is to be 
ardently recommended and will prove the 
book of books.’’— Chicago 7ribune. 


trade-mark of the Utica Knit- 
ting Company, 1s sewed on 
every garment, and marks it 
genuine. 




















‘ON of the best-known makers of silverware says: 
have designed—a perfect olive spoon and pickle fork.”” 
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. e 
Ideal Olive Spoon ana Pickle Fork 
Removes olives or pickles from any shaped jar with- 
out amark, Beautiful, practical, graceful. 
of silver plate, more lasting than sterling. 
praises it. 


IDEAL MPG. CO., Dept. H, Middleboro, Mass. } 





“We have tried for 30 years to produce what you 


Splendid Holiday or Wedding Gift. 











PATENTED. 


The best 
Everybody 
Send now and settle the gift question. 

Sent post-paid, boxed, 50 Cents. 
In Beautiful Satin-lined Case, 75 Cents. 














5 Rooms $75 


Heat 7 Rooms 95 


Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 
euse | Saas 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




































Youll [augh, too, 


ifyou read 


The REAL DIARY 
of a REAL BOY 


Georgetown, Mass. 
“T congratulate you on_your power of giving one the 
$ 7 | side-ache from laughter. It is all so true!” $ I 
Sold by Booksellers or sent post-paid by the Publishers, 
The Everett Press Co., 76 India St., Boston, on receipt of price. 


Specimen pages sent on request. 


Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

“Here is a most welcome addition to the humorous litera- 
ture of the day. It is spontaneous and natural as boy 
nature itself. You wouldn’t suppose so many laughs could 
be crowded into one small volume.” 
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MACKINTOSHS 


EXTRA CREAM 


TOFFEE 


A Delicious Old English Candy 
Adapted for every one, especially the chil- 
dren. The purest and most delicious 
candy made. Just being introduced into 
this country. Order from your confec- 
tioner. He can get it for you if you insist. 
A 4lb. family tin sent by mail, charges 

repaid, for $1.60. A sample package sent 

‘or ten cents in stamps. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St., New York. 
(Dealers suppl.ed through them.) 

















0 Keeps Homes Healthful 
¢|}A Few Drops 


Do away with all impure odors, 
Kill disease germs and vermin, 
s Keep moths out of carpets. Just 
the thing for cleansing sinks, 
drain-pipes, etc. 
A boon for washing floors and 
woodwork. Invaluable as a 
disinfectant for the sick-room. 


25c. Bottle. 


Sold by druggists 
and grocers. Ask 
them jor FREE 
TRIAL BOTTLE. 

























’ DR. A. C. DANIELS, 


(Incorporated,) 





1 Stanifcrd St., Boston 


























’ 
Marvelli Macaroni 

pleases the little folks. It can be eaten 

reely. It contains more nourishment than 

any other food. Best of all, it tastes so good! 
The Air-Tight Packages 

are germ-proof, and retain the flavor and 

protect it from dust and moisture. It is the 

ideal food. 

‘Sixty Ways to Cook Macaroni” 

is the title of our booklet, edited by Mrs. S. fl 

T. Rorer. It is free to all sending name and 

address with grocer’s name. 


The Marvelli Co., 101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
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A Story of Louisiana Purchase Times 





IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
Chapter I. 


12) UNCHEON mauls were 
booming at the little ship- 


yard just within the mouth 
of Fish Creek. Forest and bluff 
resounded to the measured, hol- 
low strokes. Treenail hammers 
took up the refrain, their sharper 
raps blending in the din, till even 
the farther bank of the Ohio, 
half a mile away, reéchoed loud 
and long. 

For young Capt. Marion Royce 
was building his new ninety-foot 
‘“‘ark,’’ to go down to New 
Orleans with the spring “‘fresh’’ ; 
and Jonas Sparks, the veteran 
shipwright, had come down from 
Marietta to oversee the work. 
Every pioneer on the creek was 
working there, even Gaffir Hoyt 
and Uncle Amasa Claiborne, half 
of whose scalp the Indians had 
taken thirty years before. Yet 
both could still make pins and 
drive treenails. 

But with all this busy bustle 
and noise, the shipyard was by 
no means the center of interest 
and excitement at Fish Creek on 
that winter morning a century 
ago. Far from it! The real 
white-hot focus of excitement 
was at the log schoolhouse a few 
hundred yards farther up the 
creek, where Master Hillel Hemp- 
stead taught school six days in a 
week, with no holidays. 

Free public schools had not yet 
been established in Ohio; but the 
pioneer families maintained a 
‘‘subseription school’”’ for their 
children, and had built a primi- 
tive school edifice of logs, after- 
ward widely known as ‘‘ Brush 
College. ”” 

But Master Hempstead had a 
foible; otherwise, perhaps, a 
graduate of Oxford University 
would hardly have been found 
eking out a precarious livelihood 
as a pedagogue in the Ohio back- 
woods. Not a few, indeed, of the 
early schoolmasters of this new 
region were men whom certain 
weaknesses of character or appetite 
had exiled from the older walks 
of civilization. Except for such infirmities 
many of them were instructors of remarkable | 
ability. 

Master Hempstead’s foible was the all too 
common one of a fond and apparently ungovern- 
able liking for beverages which inebriate. On 
a number of occasions he had dismissed school 
in the middle of the forenoon, and after touch- 
ing homilies to his pupils, had walked out and 
not been seen again for several days. He had 
then reappeared, visibly the ‘‘ worse for wear.’’ 

Marietta, then a vigorous young colony of 
farmers and shipwrights from New England, 
was the Mecca to which Master Hempstead’s 
erratic pilgrimages were directed; and it was 
from one of these, after an absence of four days, 
that he was returning, in no very pleasant 
humor, on the morning of our story. 

In the meantime his little kingdom had run 
riot and tasted the sweets of self-government. 
An exuberant hilarity indeed was in the air 
during these first years of the century just past. 
Moreover, Ohio had become a state that month, 
and daring schemes for capturing New Orleans 
from the Spanish were on foot. 

On every day of Master Hempstead’s absence 
his pupils, numbering nineteen of various ages, 
had assembled, in expectation of his reappear- 
wnee. They played ‘‘gool,’’ ‘‘I spy’? and 
“*hide-and-seek’’ in the underbrush about the 
stumpy clearing. Of more interest still was a 
trap for wild turkeys which the boys had con- 
structed at a distance in the woods. 

This trap was a covered pen of stakes and 
brush, into which a ‘‘tunnel’’ led from the 
outside. This subway, as well as the pen, was 
baited with corn, and wild turkeys, which 
abounded in the forest, were thus allured to 
enter. 

The boys had caught two turkeys this very | 
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** A HOLIDAY TO CELEBRATE THE ADMISSION OF OHIO TO THE UNION 


WOULD BE NO VERY BAD THING.’’ 


roasting before the schoolhouse 
fireplace. A barbecue was con- 
templated ; and, moreover, rebel- 
lion was brewing, for all were 
agreed that the time was ripe for 
wresting liberal concessions from 
Master Hempstead. 

It was the custom at these early 
subscription schools of Ohio for 
the master to ‘‘stand a treat’’ on 
New-year’s day, and provide, at 
his own expense, a bushel of 
hickory nuts and ten pounds of 
candy. This coveted festival 
Master Hempstead had ignored, 
much to the dissatisfaction of his 
pupils; and now they determined 
to bring him to terms. 

To guard against a surprise this 
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and the door itself was fast shut. 
He thundered at it with his fist, 


an ambiguous and irritating 





construed. 

‘Open the door! It is I, the 
master! Open this door!’’ he 
shouted. 

Still no response; but now the 
window was pushed slowly aside, 
and out through the hole there 
came a long stick, to the end of 
which was tied a huge, fresh, 
white-walnut chip; on the 
smoothed side of this the master 
at length noticed there was a 
black, coarse scrawl. 

“‘What’s this?’’ exclaimed the 


« 
morning, they closed the door and barricaded it | irate pedagogue, starting backward as they 


with their benches, which consisted merely of 
rough ‘‘puncheons,’’ each having four wooden 
pins for legs; and Moses Ayer, Lewis Hoyt 
and Molly Royce had prepared a species of 
“round robin,’’ containing the demands of the 
school, written laboriously on a large, smooth 
chip. 

Such was the state of affairs at Brush College 
when, at about ten in the forenoon, the instructor 
entered the clearing where the schoolhouse 
stood, and was promptly espied by more than 
one pair of sharp eyes at the one small, four- 
pane window. 

Beyond doubt the man was in bad plight. 
His indiscretions were heavy upon him; a 
raging headache and many other aches oppressed 
him sorely; his coonskin cap was pulled low 
over watery eyes. He noted the smoke from 
the rock chimney and strode to the door. 

But the latch-string, that ancient token of 





dangled the chip under his nose. 

**Read it, master!’’ yelled a chorus of wild 
voices from within the dark hole. ‘‘Read it, 
master! Ye can’t come in till ye do!’’ 

With a snarl of disdain Master Hempstead 
snatched at the chip. 

*** Read it!’’’ he muttered. ‘‘That’s more 
than you could do yourselves, I warrant. What 
blockhead of ye wrote this? What ignoramus 
of ye spelled it?’”’ In truth the spelling was 
not above reproach. But those were pioneer 
days. The chip read as follows: 


We the undersined Scollars of Fish Creke want 
and are determined to have a Hollerday. You 
didn’t give us one at New Yere’s. You can’t kepe 
school here again til youdo. OhioisaState. We 
want to cellarbrate it. We dimmand that you get 
a bushell of hickerry nuts, or wallnuts, ten ponds 
of Candy and five ponds of Raizeans. Say you 
will or you cant come in. Sine your name at the 
bottom of this with your led pensel to let us know 


morning, and had them picked, ready for | hospitality, had disappeared within its hole, | you mene it and all will yit be wel. If you dont 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


1808 


By C. A. Stephens 


you cant never come in here again 
for you are a bad-drinking Old 
Fellar. 

Moses Ayer 
Lewis Hoyt 
Molly Royce 


James Claiborne 
Louis Gist 
And all the rest of us. 

This, as must be confessed, 
was hardly respectful or compli- 
mentary. Master Hempstead’s 
anger seethed as, with the hastily 
adjusted aid of his horn-bowed 
glasses, he perused this gage of 
rebellion. 

** Numskulls!’’ he shouted. 
**After all I have taught ye, to 
spell like that! Y-e-r-e, year! 
R-a-i-z-e-a-n-s, raisins! T-i-l, 
till! P-o-n-d-s, pounds! S-i-n-e, 
sign! O you young ignoramuses! 
You will go out into the world 
and disgrace me!’’ 

‘‘Sign your name, master!’’ 
shrilled the unfeeling chorus 
inside. 

**O you young vipers! Vipers 
whom I have cherished in my 
bosom! Moz anguis recreatus ! 
Sting the hand that nourished 
you! And spell like that!’’ 

**Sign it, master! You got 
to sign it! H-i-l-le4 H-e-m-p- 
s-t-e-a-d, Hillel Hempstead. Sign 
it!’’ still yelled the dissonant 
chorus within. 

‘*Ingrates! Thankless cubs! 
Good instruction has been wasted 
on ye! Open the door, that I 
may flog it out of ye!’’ 

**No—no—no, master, you can’t 
come in!’’ retorted the young 
rebels. ‘‘You have got to sign 
that, and promise not to whip 
us!’’ 

“Compacts with a mob! Truces 
with rebels! Never!’’ shouted 
the wordy old schoolmaster. 
**Parley is at an end. Prepare 
to suffer. You shall have your 
deserts. ’’ 

Master Hempstead hurled the 
walnut chip back in at the win- 
dow, — where it caused lively 
dodging of youthful heads,—and 
made ready for active operations. 

At the wood-pile hard by lay a 
small hickory log, some ten feet 
in length and four or five inches 
in diameter. Heaving this up in 
his arms, he ran with it full tilt 
against the door, delivering a 
blow which made the whole house tremble and 


| Started the latch-bar in its socket. 


but obtained no response, unless | 


snicker from within could be thus | 
| noble a part in the wars of antiquity. 





“Hear that, ungrateful hearts!’’ he vocifer- 
ated. ‘‘I am now illustrating to ye the prin- 
ciple of the battering-ram, which played so 
Ves- 
pasian and Titus employed it against the gates 
of stiff-necked Jerusalem. And thus do I 
batter in the gate of this stronghold of young 
deviltry !’’ 

He came bang! against the door again, this 
time with such effect that the latch gave way 
and the benches were pushed back. 

Yet again the doughty pedagogue drew back, 
and panting hard, made another staggering 
rush with his improvised ram. This time tle 
shock was so forceful that everything gave way, 
so suddenly that both master and ‘‘ram’’ fell 
in headlong at the doorway. 

The “‘principle,’’ indeed, was well illustrated ; 
but Master Hempstead had still to deal, hand 
to hand, with his youthful rebels. 

Lewis, Moses and the others were athletic 
youngsters, and the master, owing perhaps to 
his many ‘‘vacations’’ at Marietta, was at best 
somewhat tottery. 


The battle went sorely against him. With 
shouts of triumph they dragged him forth 


into the yard, and holding him down in the 
snow, Cclamored loud for his signature. Still, 
with reproaches, he refused it, calling down 
upon them the vengeance of all known powers 
of good and evil. 

But now an interruption occurred. Pretty 
Milly Ayer, one of the largest girls, who had 
thus far sat quietly in the back row, now donned 
her hood in haste, and slipping forth in the 
midst of the mélée, ran down to the creek 
bank, where the ark was being built, to summon 
aid. 

“Help! help!’’ she cried, then waved her red 
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hood to attract attention, for her cries were 
drowned in the din of hammers below. 

Young Captain Royce was the first to see 
and hear. Between Milly and himself there 
had long existed a sentiment warmer than mere 
friendship. i 

“*What is it, Milly? What’s happened ?’’ he 
shouted, and all the hammers stopped short. 

‘**O Marion, come quick !’’ cried Milly. ‘‘ They 
are fighting at the schoolhouse—the boys and 
the master! Fighting dreadfully !’’ 

The young captain was half-way up the bluff 
before these words were all spoken. The others 
followed him; even old Jonas Sparks, Gaffir 
Hoyt and Uncle Amasa Claiborne hurried 
stiffly to the schoolhouse in the wake of Marion 
Royee and Milly. 

But the most sedate of them could but smile 
at the spectacle which was there presented. 
Moses Ayer and Lewis Hoyt were holding 
Master Hempstead fast with his back to a tree 
truuk, while Louis Gist was trying to bind him 
to it with green hazel withes. The smaller 
boys, equally excited, were endeavoring to bear 
a hand, and yelled like young redskins; while 
Molly Royce and the other girls looked on with 
something akin to enthusiasm. 

‘*Here, here, boys! Do you know what you 
are doing?’’ the young captain exclaimed. 
‘*What’s the trouble ?’’ 

“‘He’s got to sign it!’’ shouted Moses, hotly. 

“Yes, he’s got to!’’ yelled Lewis. 

“Yes, Mack, help us make him sign it!’’ 
chimed in Molly Royce. 

“Be quiet, Molly!’’ replied Marion, putting 
his impetuous young sister aside with one hand 
as he strode nearer. ‘‘We will see about this. 
Let go, Lewis! Let go, Mose! Master Hemp- 
stead, what’s the matter here ?’’ 

The master, who had been kicking hard and 
hitting right and left at his assailants, recovered 
his dignity and struck an attitude. 

‘*How sharper than a serpent’s tooth is 
such ingratitude!’’ he cried, in injured accents. 
‘*These whom I have taught with so great 
patience, whose dull wits I have fostered, 
lo, they have lifted up the heel against 
me!’’ 

‘*But what is it, Master Hempstead, that 
they want you to sign ?’’ asked Marion, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself. 

‘*An exorbitant demand! Preposterous 
extortion! Stuck under my very nose at the 
schoolhouse door on an illiterate chip!’’. 

‘*And he’s got to sign it!’’ interrupted 
Mose. 

‘*But what is it? Let’s see it,’ said 
Marion. 

With that, Jimmy Hoyt came running 
with the chip, which, on being read aloud, 
caused Jonas Sparks and Uncle Amasa Clai- 
borne, who had now come up, to chuckle 
audibly. 

‘*And I kinder reckon, master, that 
they was in a fair way to make ye put 
yer name to it!’’ cried the old shipwright. 

‘*T guess ye better sign it.’’ 

“No, no, but the rising gineration 
mustn’t be incouraged to be sassy!’’ 
cried Gaffir Hoyt. ‘‘ They’re sassy enough 
now. Give ’em an inch and they’ll take 
an ell.’’ Uncle Amasa agreed with him. 

“Cut some switches and drub the young 
scamps,’’ said Uncle Amasa. 

Public opinion being thus divided, every 
one, including Milly Ayer, looked to 
Marion for the guiding word. Already 
this little community had come to rely 
upon his judgment in emergencies. 

The young captain laughed good-humoredly. 
**I don’t want to set my word before that of 
my elders,’’ he said, “‘but drubbing isn’t 
always the best medicine. The boys have 
been rough and hasty. But from all accounts, 
Master Hempstead hasn’t set them quite so 
good an example of late as we wish he would. 
Lewis, you and Mose and Molly must beg 
Master Hempstead’s forgiveness for misusing 
him. If they do that, you will overlook it, 
master, will you not?’ 

‘“‘Hey, what? Forgive them!’’ cried the 
still agitated pedagogue. ‘‘Forgive them! Well, 
anything but their bad spelling! Anything but 
that !”’ 

‘*Wal, master, that is a fault you must try 
to remedy !’’ cried old Jonas, laughing. ‘‘Good 
spelling is the gift of Heaven. I only wish 
that it had been given to me.” 

“But the holiday!’’ exclaimed Molly. ‘‘We 
want the holiday !’’ 

‘“*What do you say, Master Hempstead ?’’ 
Marion asked him, with much respect. ‘‘A 
holiday to celebrate the admission of Ohio to 
the Union would be no very bad thing, would 
it? Suppose you give them one and let us all 
come to it.’’ 

‘*But I haven’t the means. I’m a poor man!’’ 
pretested the master. ‘‘Candy and raisins cost 
good money at Marietta.’’ 

‘‘And so does gin and whisky!’’ muttered 
Moses, under his breath. 

‘* Hush, Moses!’’ said Marion. ‘‘ Master 
Hempstead’s purse must be considered. Cash 
is scarce. Suppose we all give a little something 
and make it up so.’’ 

**But when? I want to know when will it 
be?’’ cried Jimmy. ‘‘ Not till we can send to 
Marietta for the candy and raisins ?’’ 

‘*No, Jimmy, not- till we can send to 
Marietta,” said Marion, smiling. ‘‘ Not till 


next month, perhaps. Many of us will then 
have to leave home on a long voyage. Our 
ark is ready and starts next month. Some of 
you boys will have to say good-by for good 
and all to school and Master Hempstead. Let 








idea into our heads—which, in- 

deed, were ready enough to 
receive it. I knew that Mat was 
cross that afternoon just by the way 
he slammed his wheel against the veranda and 
came charging up the steps. 

‘*See here, Molly,’’ was his only greeting, — 
always having lived next door, he is not always 
very ceremonious,—‘‘why don’t you girls take 
this nonsense out of Mabel Rogers ?’’ 

I asked him, ‘‘What nonsense?’’ I knew 
well enough, but Mat has such an exasperating 
way of breaking into a subject! 

“Don’t be unnecessarily dense,’’ was all the 
satisfaction I received. ‘“‘I tell you, Molly, 
I’m sick of Mabel’s city airs and affectations, 
and so are the other fellows. They’re all 
beginning to keep shy of her.’’ 

It was wicked of me, but I could not resist. 

‘*And yet,’? I said, ‘‘when Mr. Matthew 
Bronson came home from college, about two 
weeks ago, he said it was refreshing to find one 
really stunning girl in town—a girl with some 
style and manner, a girl who knew what was 
what. And he considered it such a pity that 
the rest of the Harwich girls couldn’t visit 
somebody in New York, and —” 

But that was as far as I got, for Mat was 
fairly snorting something about its being just 


|’ was Mat Bronson who put the 








‘* AUNTY WILL BE SO SORRY TO MISS YOUR CALL! ”’ 


ever said, and rake it up after he had changed 
his mind. 

Then, when he felt a little more comfortable, 
he said he thought it was somebody’s duty to 
make Mabel ‘‘cut it out,’’ as he expressed it. 
Her father did not care to, it seemed, and her 
aunt did not dare to, so he thought it was left 
for us,—his sister Nell and me,—as Mabel’s 
most intimate friends. She was too fine a girl 
to be spoiled by such silliness. If it were one 
of the boys, now, the other boys would ‘‘take 
it out of him mighty quick !’’ 

Nell had come up on the veranda during this 
oration, and she asked Mat, sarcastically, what 
method he would suggest. Would he advise us 
to put Mabel on the floor and sit on her until 
she promised to be nice and natural again? 
She believed that was the usual mode of pro- 
cedure with boys. 

But Matthew only shook his head and hinted 
darkly that girls had ‘‘ways’’; he did not 
know how they did things, but he knew they 
did. Ue could not tell, for instance, how they 
had made Ned Bates stop smoking—but they 
had. 

Nell gave me a funny little look and said that 
she guessed Ned could not tell, either, and I 
hurried to ask if Mabel had been doing any- 
thing new and striking. She was certainly 
interesting in those days. 

**T was over there a little while ago,’’ said 
Mat, ‘‘to see if she would go to Edith’s party 
with me. That new maid held me up at the 
door for a card,—wouldn’t let me in without it, 
either,— and ordered me to walk into the 
‘drawing-room’ while she took the card to 











like a girl to remember everything a fellow | 





us have our celebration then—on the day we 
say good-by.”’ 
Thus the holiday came to be celebrated on 
March 19, 1803, the day before the ark started. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 











Miss Mabelle. Mabel had seen me 
from the window, too.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ I interrupted, “‘did you 
hear how she tried to make Timothy 
wear livery when he took the horses 
out? Fancy it—Old Tim! Of course he 
wouldn’t, and for once Mr. Rogers interfered. 
He said that he would pay the extra maid and 
change his dinner-hour and call her Mabelle, 
but he wouldn’t let her make a fool of Tim, 
too.’’ 

Mat said, ‘‘Good-for him! I didn’t know he 
had the spirit.’’ 

Then he told how he asked Mabel to go to 
the party, and she wanted to know if he did 
not think that sort of thing ‘‘so country.’’ 
Mat asked her what sort of thing, and she said, 
thinking you must always go to places with 
boys. And her aunt preferred her to go just 
with one of the maids. 

Then Mat had said things. He told her that 
was all right in a city, but in the country, 
where they had been neighbors all their lives, 
it was simply. ridiculous. He finished by 
telling her that she could go with one of the 
maids until the end of her days, so far as Mr. 
Matthew Bronson was concerned. Then Mabel 
told him not to act like a small boy, and he 
came away. 

Nell and I screamed. To be called a small 
boy is so irritating— 
when one is! And 
Mat is undeniably un- 
dersized. 

But he did not see 
the cause of our mirth. 
He said severely : 

‘It’s all very well 
to laugh, but I think 
it’s your duty to make 
her drop it, if you can. 
You think it over.’’ 

So Nell and I 
thought it over. To 
tell the truth, we felt 
flattered by Mat’s con- 
fidence in our power to 
do something, and we 
agreed with him in 
thinking that some- 
thing ought to be done. 

Mabel Rogers used 
to be considered the 
prettiest, brightest, 
most popular girl in 
town before she went 
to visit her New York 
cousins; but that visit 
nearly spoiled her. 
When she came back 
her-aim in life was to 
look and act and talk 
like the city girls she 
had met, and of course 
she overdid it. Nocity 
girl ever would have 
recognized herself as 
the original of Mabel’s 
exaggerated imitation. 

She wore her pompadour about three sizes 
too big; her manner was all ‘‘gush,’’ and her 
affected way of talking made it a standing joke 
in town that ‘‘Mabel Rogers went to New York 
on the cars; Mabelle Wogehrs came back fwom 
New Yawk on the cahs.’’ 

What Mabel needed most, I think, was a 
brother. I have noticed that the girls who 
have brothers are not so apt to get silly little 
airs and affectations as other girls are. I have 
often wished I had a brother, but Mat does 
very well. He keeps me supplied with many 
of the comforts of one, particularly in the 
matter of frank criticism. 

Nell and I thought it all over for several 
days. We thought hard. It takes hard think- 
ing, I have discovered, to find a really successful 
way of not minding your own business. In the 
end, Iam sure we would have given it up if 
Nell had not had an idea in Latin. She is 
always having ideas in Latin. 

She had this one while we were reading in 
the hammock one afternoon, and she gave a 
little bounce that made the hammock flop and 
throw us out on the ground. Our hammock 
has the floppiest disposition, anyhow. 

Then, while we sat there on the ground, 
weak from laughing, she explained that she 
had the loveliest idea. I said it seemed to have 
quite upset her, but she utterly snubbed my 
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pun. 
**T just found it in this book,’’ she went on. 


‘** Similia similibus curantur. I wonder we | 


didn’t think of it before. ’’ 

‘*Translate it,’? I said. I never have ideas 
in Latin myself. 

**And you expect to enter college this fall!’’ 














Nell said, significantly, ‘‘‘ Like cures like,’ 
of course, my dear. I’ve heard it somewhere 
before,’’ she added, honestly. 

‘*You mean —’’ I began. 

‘*Exactly,’’ Nellie assured me. ‘“‘We’ll just 
try being affected ourselves, and let Mabel see 
how silly it is.’’ 

I had my doubts. I said that Mabel would 
be more likely to see that we were just rude, 
and perhaps we would only offend her instead 
of reforming her. Mother agreed with me, too. 
She advised us, if we really felt called on to 
mend Mabel’s ways, to tell her frankly what 
we thought, instead of using a method that was 
so likely to be misunderstood. 

But Nell and I agreed that we did not have 
the courage to do that, and besides, this other 
way would be more fun. Mother smiled and 
did not say any more. She never nags, and 
she never says, ‘‘I told you so, my dear!’’ 
She just lets me find out a good many things 
for myself. 

So Nell and I spent several days in learning 
how to do it. We studied Mabel pretty closely, 
and I confess I had a kind of sneaking feeling, 
for she is one of the sweetest, frankest, most 
generous girls I ever knew. 

But at last we considered our education com- 
pleted, and one afternoon we started out, with 
trailing skirts—borrowed—and absurdly bepom- 
padoured heads, to make a formal call on Mabel. 
We flattered ourselves that we had acquired the 
correct accent, and our manner was affected to 
a point several degrees above Mabel’s. We tried 
it on Mat before we started, and he nearly had 
a fit. 

At Mabel’s house we usually walk right in and 
announce ourselves, but this afternoon we rang 
the bell and brought Maggie with her tray. I 
know she was surprised, but she was ‘‘game,’’ 
as Mat would have said. 

As we gravely presented our cards and asked 
for ‘‘Miss Wogehrs and Miss Mabelle,’’ her 
face was as expressionless as if we were perfect 
strangers. She quietly showed us into the 
parlor and went to ‘‘tell the ladies.’’ She 
came back in a minute to say that Miss Rogers 
was out, but Miss Mabelle would be down in a 
minute. 

Nell and I wondered afterward if she gave 
Mabel a hint. We have never found out. 

Perhaps our sending in cards warned Mabel. 
At any rate, when she came into the parlor 
nothing in her manner suggested that there was 
anything unusual about us. She had played 
tennis with us all the morning, too. 

She said, ‘Aunty will be so sorry to miss 
your call! How do you do, Mary —and 
Helen ?’’ , 

Then she shook hands with us both, explain- 
ing how glad she was to see us, and how long 
it was since we had met. 

She was simply delicious, and for a moment 
Nell and I were staggered. We thought we 
were ready for anything, but this perfeet com- 
posure nearly routed us. 

Then Nell rallied and ‘‘went into action.’’ 
Nell Bronson is nothing if not thoroughgoing, 
and she is a born actress. It was the funniest 
thing I ever saw—those two girls matching their 
imitation city manners against each other. I 
stayed out, for the most part. I had all I could 
do to keep from laughing and spoiling it all; 
and besides, Nell did not need any help. 

They talked about the weather ; about Edith’s 
party, which Mabel pronounced a ‘charming 
bit of local color, but so country, you know.”’ 
Then she described a party she had attended 
in New York. 

Nell said, feelingly, that it must be terribly 
stupid to live in a country town when one was 
used to the city. Mabel said it was—oh, 
unspeakably stupid! (She had been in New 
York just five weeks!) There was no society 
in Harwich. Of course there were nice people, 
but no society. Nobody knew how to entertain, 
except, perhaps, Mrs. Meriweather, and she 
really was a New Yorker. 

So those girls went on, and I think they 
would have kept it up indefinitely only I rose 
to go, fairly bursting with swallowed laughter. 
Nell got up, too, and Mabel. 

“Must you go?’’ she said. ‘But you will 
come again? Mary, love, pardon me, but your 
hat is a bit too far forward. Do you mind if I 
fix it? There! Really, one needs to have lived 
in a city to get things just right.’’ 

Then she asked us if we would let her show 
us some day how to do our hair. And she 
insisted on showing Nell how to put her belt 
on ‘‘the new way.’’ And as we started down 
the steps she offered suggestions about the 
“‘eorrect way”’ of holding up our skirts, which 
Nell and I had caught up anyhow, to keep 
from falling all over the miserable things. 

I watched Mabel closely to see if she meant 
mischief, but her face was as innocent as a 
baby’s. She seemed to be doing it all out of 
the kindness of her heart. She honestly wanted 
to help, I thought, and she appeared positively 
flattered by our wanting to be like her! 

The noble Duke of York, or whoever it was, 
who marched up the hill and then marched 
down again, has my sympathy. I know exactly 
how he felt. Nell and I felt like that when 
we marched down the hill from Mabel’s. 

We came away in good order, however. We 
did not run until we were round the corner; 
and then we did not stop running until we were 
safe in Nell’s little ‘‘den,’’ where we dropped 




















on the divan and proceeded to haye hysterics, 
all by ourselves, as we supposed. 

But in a minute we heard Mat politely 
inquiring from the door if he could be of any 
assistance, and in the next breath impolitely 
advising us to ‘ ‘stop snorting’’ and tell him what 
the ‘‘row’’ was. 

Nell sat up, mopping her eyes, and tried to 
explain. ‘‘O M-Mat,’’ she choked, ‘‘it’s the 
f-funniest thing! Mabel never saw the 
p-point! She thought we really wanted to be 
l-like her. Molly, I shall die!’’ and she col- 
lapsed again. 

‘* Hurrah for Mabel! She’s all right! ’’ 
was the only sympathy that we got from 
Matthew. ‘‘Of course she was just bluffing 
you, and it serves you right! Girls never can 
mind their own business, anyhow. They’re 
all the time meddling. ’’ 

That brought Nell and me to in a hurry. 
We started for that wretched boy, but he was 
too quick for us. He dodged into his room and 
locked the door, so we had to content ourselves 
with telling him through the keyhole our 
opinion of boys in general and of Matthew 
Bronson in particular. 

Nell said it was just like a boy, anyway. If 
you took his advice and succeeded, he was a 
wonder ; if you failed, you were a meddler. 

Oh, we said several things, and we could have 
said many more, only before we came to them 
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somebody ran up the stairs and distracted our 
attention. It was Mabel. 

**T’ve come to return your call, girls,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I couldn’t wait to send up cards.’’ 

Nell and I just stared. She was speaking in 
her old, natural way, and somehow I knew she 
had been erying. 

‘*I want to tell you that I’m very grateful to 
you,’’ she went on. ‘“‘I was furious at first, 
for I think it was a pretty mean way of telling 
me that I’ve been a goose, but I suppose I 
deserved it. Only, instead of discussing me 
behind my back and letting me keep on being 
a goose so long, I think you might have told 
me frankly.’’ 

Then her voice began to tremble and she 
stopped. Things looked pretty squally, and 
Nell and I could not seem to think of a thing 
to say. We simply stood there and felt mean. 
And then suddenly the door flew open and that 
blessed boy came bouncing out. I could have 
hugged him! 

“IT beg to inquire,’? he said, solemnly, 
‘“‘whether I have the pleasure of addressing 
Miss Mabelle Wogehrs or Miss Mabel Rogers ?’’ 

‘*Mabel Rogers,’’ Mabel said, laughing. ‘‘I 
just came back from New York this afternoon. 
Come on, Mat! Let’s show these little girls 
here how to play tennis. Go change your 
skirts, my dears!’’ 

Mabel is all right! 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
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JHE human side is not always the outside 
i of our heroes, and the War Lord of Ger- 
many has given his confidence—his inner 
side—to but few. He came to the throne in 
1888, barely thirty years old, and was thought 
by every one an ambitious young maniac, unfeel- 
ing toward his parents, a tyrant in his own 
family, and thirsting for military glory. 

This view of him was pretty generally empha- 
sized even in England, where ‘‘society’’ now 
wonders how it could have been so misinformed 
on one so near to them as the grandson of Queen 
Victoria. In Paris monstrous stories about 
him were manufactured and greedily devoured 
throughout the world—stories which purported 
to be anecdotes of this alleged imperial lunatic, 
telling how he preached sermons at midnight, 
knocked down with his fist the sailors on his 
yacht, punished officers by inviting them to 
commit suicide, and harangued his recruits like 
a Salvation lassie. 

In few rulers does heredity manifest itself to 
a more striking degree. His mother, the eldest 
child of Queen Victoria, had in her that monu- 
mental self-reliance which in George III. pro- 
voked the American Revolution. This strong- 
minded woman, who became the Empress 
Frederick, could be distinguished as far as she 
could be seen in a Berlin crowd by her bonnets, 
which were invariably of ultra-English pattern 
and strikingly un-German, even to my unso- 
phisticated boyish eyes. 


The Empress Frederick. 


BVHEN she married the German crown 
prince, she declined to make concession 
#) to the national prejudices of the people 
over whom he was one day to rule as emperor ; 
she regarded herself as the princess royal of 
England to the day of her death. She organ- 
ized her nursery and the rest of her household 
on English principles, and selected her social 
acquaintances with scant reference to the eti- 
quette of her husband’s court. The blood of 
George III. was too strong to admit of any 
compromise ; and thus, with talents vastly above 
the average, and in spite of a social circle com- 
posed of the leading poets, painters, scholars and 
publicists of Germany, she remained isolated so 
far as public sentiment was concerned. 

William II. loved his mother dearly, as a 
child. One day during the Franeo-German 
War we escaped from the anxious guardianship 
of the tutor, Doctor Hingpeter, and set off like 
prowling Indians to explore the vast spaces in 
the somber lofts of the so-called ‘‘ Neues 
Palais.’? Frederick the Great had reared this 
vast edifice by way of braggadocio at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War. ; 

We climbed together over what seemed to me 
acre upon acre of attic spaces, illuminated by 
huge port-holes or bull’s-eyes, which suggested 

In the spring of 1870 the Hon. John Bigelow, who 
had represented the United States at the court of 
Napoleon III., took his family to Germany in order 
t» fit his elder son, John, for West Point, and his 
younger one, the author of this article, for Yale. 
During the Franco-German War Poultney Bigelow 
lived with his tutor, Professor Schillbach, at Potsdam, 
and by reason of his father’s personal relations with 
the Emperor Frederick, was frequently invited to 


spend the holidays with the young prince, who is now 
William II.—{Eb.] 
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to me the port-holes in the side of a mammoth 
man-of-war. 

At last we descended into the wings of a great 
theater, and played hide-and-seek amidst the 
scenery that had once upon a time figured as 
the setting for no less an actor than Voltaire. 
It gives one an idea of this vast palace to find 
that a fully equipped theater made no more 
trespass upon its space than a storeroom in an 
ordinary residence. Nothing in the way of 
palaces has impressed me more than this one— 
with the exception of the Escorial, where a 
noble cathedral is tucked away in one corner, 
apparently without crowding the other public 
institutions under the same roof. 

When we had exhausted our dramatic energies 
and tested the trap-door to see if there was a 
goblin beneath it, we crept away and discovered 
a door that invited a romantic digression. It 
led us to a species of lumber-room where were 
an easel and all the paraphernalia of a painter’s 
workshop. The prince’s mother was away, so 
at our leisure he showed me the successive 
pictures of which she was the author, and a 
goodly number there were, some hung, but more 
still standing unframed against the walls. The 
proud son dilated upon their merits with an 
enthusiasm which left no doubt in my mind 
that he ranked his mother with Rosa Bonheur. 
It was obviously love for the parent which 
tinged his admiration for her art. Had her 
works been done by Raphael they could not 
have called forth more glowing tributes. 

Doctor Hingpeter was a strange tutor for so 
courageous and enterprising a lad as the future 
Kaiser. He had a gentle, cautious nature, 
and not much fire of energy. But he had a 
scholarly mind and was a conscientious peda- 
gogue. He was eternally worrying lest his 
princely pupil receive damage, and it was per- 
haps this very quality in him that provoked us 
to enterprises of a somewhat reckless nature. 

On one occasion we were having supper in 
the gardens—a meal of milk, bread and butter, 
stewed fruit and some very simple raisin-cake. 
It was a pretty picture of a children’s party, 
all the little princesses being there, as well as 
Prince Henry, whe now holds high command 
in the German navy. The cake excited much 
interest, for it was a luxury highly prized in a 
household where the diet was measured by 
hygienic rather than imperial principles. 


““My Mother made that!”’ 


JHE future Kaiser nudged me, and with a 
i voice full of pride whispered, ‘‘See that 
meme) cake? Isn’t it magnificent ?’’ I assented, 
although I saw no particular occasion for enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘my mother made 
that !’” 

Of course then I appreciated the force of what 
he said, although I did not permit him to rest 
in the notion that his mother was better at that 
sort of thing than mine. So before the cake 
was cut I declared that my mother could make 
a rice pudding equal to his mother’s cake. I 
must say, however, that great as the empress 
was in the studio, she was greater still in the 
kitchen. 

The father of William II., the late Emperor 


‘| force, if not technical power. 





Frederick, had an eminently human, sympa- 
thetic and cultivated nature. He would invari- 
ably come with his wife, arm in arm, strolling 
through the park to where his little guests and 
his children were at play, and never failed to 
add cheerfulness to the scene. He was a strict 
disciplinarian as a soldier, but at home he was 
a happy husband and father. He has been 
blamed for permitting his wife to exert ascend- 
ency over him; at any rate, such ascendency 
but emphasized the affection he had for her. 
The royal couple were adored by their children, 
and by none more so 
than the one who, 


when emperor, was 
condemned as an un- 
natural son. 


It is too long a story 
to enter upon here. 
So far as I know, 
William II. loved his 
mother as every son 
should. If he had 
oceasion to show any 
other feeling, it was 
never toward her as 
a woman, but strictly 
on grounds of political 
or military expedi- 
ency, in which was 
mingled no personal 
bitterness. 

His is a_ highly 
complex character. 
There is something 
in him to represent 
nearly all of his emi- 
nent ancestors clear 
up to the ‘‘ Great 
Elector,’? who may 
be regarded as the 
founder of the Prus- 
sian state. He him- 
self is an artist. of considerable imaginative 
His talent is no 
doubt a gift from his mother. From her he 
also inherits the extraordinary versatility which 
makes him to-day the most universally well- 
informed man I know. He has read pretty 
much everything worth reading. His marvelous 
memory enables him to draw upon this reser- 
voir of knowledge at will, and in addition he 
has a personal acquaintance with nearly every 
man who is identified with human progress in 
any part of the world, and he can talk both 
clearly and suggestively on nearly every subject 
of interest to the welfare of mankind. He 
knows the machinery of a man-of-war, as 
well as the mysteries of a coal-mine. He can 
handle a locomotive as well as a division of 
cavalry. He can tell you the productive power 











of every country in the world, and he is an | 


encyclopedia of the material conditions of his 
own people. 


His Respect for the Sabbath. 


f_IHIS is the picture of a materialist, an 
i economist, a Yankee-minded man of 
a8) affairs! And with it he exhibits the 
quality inherited from his father of winning by 
a sympathetic smile and a pleasant word the 
good-will of those he meets. 

From his grandfather he inherits the soldierly 
simplicity and fidelity to the traditions of his 
house which characterized that venerable mon- 
arch. To-day his grandson preserves with pious 
care the iron camp cot on which the hero of 
Sedan and Sadowa habitually slept, and we 
may trace to filial piety the extraordinary mag- 
nanimity with which he treated the utterances 
of Bismarck after his resignation from office in 
1890. 

Frederick William IV., the brother of old 
William I., was noted for his romantic devotion 
to religious symbols, and everything connected 
with medieval and feudal Europe. He was the 
most gifted orator that the Hohenzollern dynasty 
had produced, and he died bereft of his reason. 
In the present emperor we have a man who 
has done more for the outward observance of 
religion than any of his predecessors except 
Frederick William IV. In his reign Berlin at 
last received a cathedral worthy of her municipal 
rank, and the German court at last gave to the 
public a Christian example regarding behavior 
on the Sabbath day. 

He is an orator, and no mere maker of phrases. 
On the many occasions when I have heard him 
speak, I can recall none when he did not exhibit 
real feeling and dramatic power. His speeches 
have this quality that raises them far above the 
average—they are the words of a man who is 
in dead earnest. 

His taste for military exercise is one which 
almost all his ancestors have exhibited. In 
Germany the ruler is not merely nominal com- 
mander-in-chief, as is our President or Edward 
VIL. in England, but he is expected to take 
the field with his army and to be responsible 
for the campaign. The German army rises and 
falls in value according to the personal quality 
of its commander. It lost much of its vigor 
during the closing years of Frederick William 
III. Under his successor, Frederick William 
IV., who was a fat, unsoldierly man, it became 
extremely demoralized. 

William I., profiting by past disasters, brought 
it, with the help of Von Moltke, to the perfection 
it showed in 1870, but in the seventeen years 
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of peace it suffered somewhat from the venerable 
emperor’s growing disinclination to pension off 
| old generals who had been personal friends, but 
| had survived their military usefulness. 


The Emperor as a Soldier. 


,wejlLLIAM II. had no sooner come to 
W power than he gave the army attention of 
Lv} a strictly business nature. He appreci- 


ated fully the services of the old generals who 
| had campaigned with his grandfather, but at 
the same time he could 
not permit the army 
list to be burdened 
with any name that 
did not mean eflfi- 
ciency. So he began 
to weed out the incom- 
petent, the feeble, the 
superannuated. 

At his first great 
autumn exercises, in 
1888, not far from 
Berlin, he gave his 
soldiers a foretaste of 
what they were to 
expect in the future, 
and the result was 
that all the elderly 
commanders began to 
feel uncomfortable. 

During those ma- 
neuvers I was fre- 
quently a witness of 
scenes of far-reaching 
consequence, although 
they looked simple 
enough in themselves, 
if not amusing. The 
emperor would be sur- 
rounded by a large 
staff of distinguished 
officers. .Suddenly he would break from his 
circle and gallop off across country to some 
distant point of the field of war, to reach which 
would call for a good seat in the saddle. ‘The 
emperor always managed to find a ditch or two 
to jump in the course of this gallop. Those 
who kept up with him might regard themselves 
as still vigorous in body. But those who failed 
to put in an appearance after the gallop were 
carefully noted as incapacitated for the hard 
work of a real campaign. 

At this first great military mancuver the 
emperor commanded a force of thirty thousand 
men with a dexterity that excited the admiration 
| of old soldiers. He looked personally to every 
detail of his own movements, and while he made 
one or two errors that were promptly utilized 
by his opponent, on the whole he inspired the 
confidence of those best qualified to judge. He 
has since confirmed his people in the belief that 
| Should a war once more break out, he would 
become a second Frederick the Great—leading 
his army in person. 

During those first grand mancuvers I recall 
| him one day standing on a slight rise of ground 
|near the highway, absorbed with his map in 
connection with some artillery fire that precedod 
a projected infantry attack. During this fire 
there passed him a schoolboy on a bicycle, and 
| at once he turned to a friend near by and said, 
with force, ‘‘ That is the sort of thing I like to 
| see—youngsters strengthening themselves out 
|in the fresh air, getting rid of the schoolroom 
| stuffiness. ’’ 

This emperor has done more for the elevation 
of amateur sport in Germany than any of his 
predecessors, not only by offering prizes and 
personally attending the most important contests, 
but by sharing in the sport himself. On land 
or water there is no manly sport that he has 
not cultivated, and he has brought up his children 
as ‘‘chips of the old block.’’ 

This is not meant as a political article, so I 
shall not diseuss here the emperor’s qualities 
asaruler. He does many things which would 
make him an undesirable candidate for the 
presidency of the United States, and he does 
things which even Germans regard as unconsti- 
tutional. But he says that he knows his 
Germans, and treats them as they deserve to be 
treated. 














A Walk in Potsdam. 
‘TE he were born in America he would act 





according to American conditions, and if 
he had to rule in England he would alter 
his conduct accordingly. 

One day, I think it was about the year 1891, 
the emperor had asked me to walk with him 
through the town of Potsdam. It wasa drizzly, 
raw day in November. The streets were muddy, 
the weather depressing, and our conversation 
turned upon recent attempts to murder the 
Russian emperor. It was a curious thing that 
although at that time William I]. had been three 
years on the throne, and was walking through 
a town where he had been brought up from 
childhood, scarcely any one recognized him as 
he walked rapidly among his people. The side- 
walks were narrow, and he frequently took to 
the muddy road in order to get along faster. 

He passed unobserved and unprotected, mainly 
because no one expected the emperor to be 
hurrying along on foot in the mud amidst the 
crowd of market people and peasants. He wore 
his military overcoat, and nine people out of ten 














would have passed him as a young captain in 
the guards, suggesting the emperor in appear- 
ance. 

In the course of our conversation I had occa- 
sion to point out that there was a vast difference 
between the Tsar of Russia and the Emperor of 
Germany. 

**How so?’’ queried the Kaiser. 

‘*For one thing,’’ said I, ‘‘the Tsar of Russia 
would not be walking this way through the 
streets. ’’ 

‘*Why not ?’’ 

‘‘He would be afraid of a nihilist bomb.’’ 

‘*Oh, is that all ?’’ was the rejoinder. ‘How 
would that work ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said I, ‘‘in Russia there might be a 
bomb beneath that next sewer covering.’’ 

The emperor marched straight at the iron lid 
to the sewer and stamped on it. Then he laughed 
heartily, and said: 

‘‘Why, if I had to stop and think about such 
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little things as this, I should not get through 
with my work.’’ 

There was no swagger about this, no boasting. 
It is typical of the man. The newspapers do 
him injustice by persistently printing things 
about him that are merely sensational. From 
his speeches they extract only what may be 
twisted into something eccentric—they do not 
render justice by quoting his words verbatim. 

Of course he is not a republican, and would 
not do in America—at least not for long. He 
has nosympathy with government by the people, 
and regards the example of the United States 
as bad to people of monarchical Europe. It is 
not likely that we shall ever convert him to our 
way of thinking, but it is of great importance 
for us to realize that he is a strong human force, 
fully alive to the needs of his people in a great 
variety of ways, and that he studies American 
progress with close interest, and adopts every- 





thing that he finds useful to his purposes. 








end when John Hull came out into 

the field from the woods enclosing 
it. Clark Harding, the football captain, 
called out: 

‘*Hello, Darwin! 
day 9? 

‘* Nothing! ’’ 
and hurried on. 

‘‘Isn’t he the young savage!’’ said 
Philip Ward. 

‘Yes, but you don’t look any too civilized 
yourself,’’ Harding reminded him, running 
a big hand through his friend’s matted 
hair. ‘‘You’re not fair to the boy, Phil. 
It’s just his clothes.”’ 

“Well, that’s quite as bad. It’s time he 
stopped being a backwoodsman.’’ 

‘*He’s only been here a month,’’ urged 
Harding, mildly. ‘‘I wish I could get him 
to play football. He’s got the best neck 
and shoulders in the school.’’ 

‘*He certainly has a splendid build,’”’ 
Ward admitted. ‘‘If he weren’t such a 
young savage! I suppose he does know 
about mud-turtles and snails and all the 
other slimy things. ’’ 

Harding pinched his companion’s neck 
with his big fingers. 

‘It’s awful to have a contempt for so 
much at your age,’’ he said, half-humor- 
ously. ‘‘ We’ve got to hurry. See how 
Darwin’s streaking it.’’ 

Hull was indeed ‘‘streaking it.’”” He 
knew how those two fellows were talking 
about him—laughing at him! What interest 
had Harding in him, anyway, that he 
should ask what luck he had had? Hull 
felt that every question was merely an 
excuse for a sneer. 

He wished he might go home, to the 
Michigan woods, where he had always 
dived. His father had let him run wild 
there. The old lumberman had had origi- 
nal ideas about bringing up a boy. ‘‘ Until 
he’s sixteen he shall be a back woodsman,’’ had 
been his father’s decree, and the boy’s tutoring 
had been desultory and undisciplined. 

Then he had been sent East to this boarding- 
school. On the first day he had seen with 
delight that there were woods near by, and he 
plunged into them, feeling that here at least he 
might be at home. 

In two or three days he had become aware 
that the boys were noticing him curiously. 
His own observation had never been trained 
very much in regard to human beings; it was 
acute for outdoor life. But when he realized 
that he was an object of curiosity, he began to 
scrutinize others. And then he understood. 
‘They dressed differently, they somehow looked 
and talked differently. 

From their point of view he was queer; he 
dressed queerly, and they were silently amused. 

He might have adapted himself. His father 
had sent him plenty of money and the advice 
“‘to have a good time with the boys.’’ Instead, 
with a sudden obstinacy, he had resolved to 
make no concessions. He hated ‘‘style,’’ he 
hated sham, he hated any affectation of graces. 
His mistake was in thinking that all graces 
were affectation. 

Clark Harding, the football captain, liked 
something about the boy’s level, passionate- 
looking black eyes. He had come up behind 
the study one day when Hull was skinning a 
muskrat, with a couple of small boys looking 
on. Harding paused and watched the opera- 
tion. 

‘*How well you do it!’’ he remarked, at last. 
“You’re a regular naturalist—a regular old 
Darwin. Why don’t you come out and play 
football, Darwin ?”? 

“* Because I don’t choose,’’ said Hull, without 
looking up. 

He thought the most popular man in the 
scheol was being condescending. 

*‘Oh, well, some time maybe you’ll change 


T= football practice was just at an 


What did you get to- 


Hull answered, shortly, 








HULL FELT HIS HOCKEY SUDDENLY JERKED 


your mind, and help us out,’’ Harding said, 
cheerfully, moving away. 

The two small boys reported that Harding 
had nicknamed Hull ‘‘Darwin.’’ Anything 
that Harding said was always regarded as 
having a peculiar fitness. Hull heard himself 
called Darwin on every side, and he set his 
teeth in thought of the boy who had invented 
the name. 

In the loneliness that grew upon him he 
began to crave two things, companionship and 
recognition for what he could do, and he 
cherished the thought that he would some day 
show himself a better man at something than 
Harding. The most popular fellow in the 
school deserved to be humiliated. The spectacle 
of so much hero-worship filled Hull with an 
intense personal disgust for its object—who 
was conceited, of course, and condescending 
and overestimated. 

For all his bitterness, Hull was acquiring, as 
the days passed, a curious loyalty to the school, 
even to the fellows. When he heard them dis- 
cuss other schools, he hated those other schools. 
He was sure that the boys there were even 
more impossible than those round him. He 
hoped that St. Timothy’s would always‘ ‘whip’’ 
every other school. 

They won that year at football. Hull could 
not concede a sufficient show of interest to 
watch the game, but he stood on the outside 
of the crowd in front of the study that evening, 
and cheered for the team and the school. And 
he pinned up in his alcove a bit of ribbon 
which bore the St. Timothy’s colors. 

The first skating came soon after football. 
was not for every one. 


It 
The ice on the pond 


was hardly safe, and only the older boys who | 
were the best hockey-players were allowed to | 


use the rink. 

On the afternoon when it was declared open 
for practice the school turned out in a body, 
those who could not skate being willing to look 











on. Hull joined the spectators. The scrub 
game of hockey had begun, with seven players 
on each side, under the leadership of Ward and 
Harding. 

Hull, who had not understood the restrictions 
necessary in the use of the rink, had brought 
his skates. He stood looking on and studying 
the game, the first he had ever seen. His eyes 
flashed when he saw Philip Ward shoot the 
rubber disk out from a scrimmage and go racing 
with it toward the goal, and he chuckled silently 
when some one flashed in and with a dexterous 
reach of his stick plucked the “‘puck’’ cleanly 
from under Ward’s eyes. The next instant 
Hull seowled, recognizing in this person Clark 
Harding. 

“Ts Harding captain of the hockey team, 
too?’’ he asked one of the boys. 

‘* Yes, Harding’s the best hockey-player 
and skater in school. He’s the best at every- 
thing.’’ 

Then Hull tingled with an ecstatic idea. 
Here was the chance for which he had been 
waiting. It was not to be said any longer that 
Harding was the best at everything in the 
school. 

“What are the rules about hockey?” He 
addressed this question to Lawrence Sidney, 
whom he disliked as little as any one. 

*“*You can’t swing your hockey above your 
waist, and you can’t throw the puck with your 
hands, and you can’t 
kick it with your 
skates. You’ve got 
to be on side, and you 
can’t trip a man vp; 
but you can butt him 
all over the rink if 
you want to.’’ 

Then Hull’s eyes 
gleamed. ‘‘You can 
butt him all over the 
rink if you want to. 
That’s in the rules, 
is it?”? he asked. 

‘*Yes. Why? Are 
you thinking of play- 
ing, Darwin ?’’ 

“10, i ahi” 
Hull said, defiantly. 

“Oh!’? said Sid- 
ney. He hesitated a 
moment, then he said, 
“You don’t know 
Harding very well, 
do you, Darwin? If 
you’d like to have 
me, I’ll speak to him 
and ask him to give 
you a show.’’ 

“Thanks,’’ said 
Hull, half-graciously. 
“T won’t bother you. 
I guess I can speak 
up for myself.’’ 

The skaters swept 
by him in pursuit of 
the puck, and in an- 
other moment some 
one had shot it out of 
a scrimmage through 
the goal. 

In the pause that 
followed Hull saw 
his chance, and edged 
forward. 

‘Say, Harding,’’ 
he called, ‘‘I’d like to try for the team!’’ 

There was no such outburst of derision as he 
had anticipated. One or two boys snickered, 
but that was all. Harding skated up and 
stood, resting his hands on his hockey. 

“Why, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘that will be all 
right. Just as soon as some one feels like 
stopping you can come in.’’ 

‘*Darwin can take my place for a while, 
Clark,’’ said Perry White. ‘‘I’m just about 
blown.”’ 

Hull sat down on the ice and rapidly put on 
his skates. 

**Will you lend me your stick, White?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I’ll get you another if I smash it.” 

White handed him the hockey. 

‘* All ready ?’’ asked Harding. 
you in as one of the forwards.’’ 

Hull stopped. ‘‘On your side?” he asked. 
**Can’t I be on the other side ?’’ 

Harding laughed. “Yes, if you want to. 
Dalton, you come over here and let Darwin 
have your place.’’ 

The players lined up and began clashing their 
sticks. Ward dropped the puck and shot it 
off to one side. Instantly Hull was in pursuit 
of it, and in another moment driving it before 
him along the ice. 

‘*Whe-ew!’’ said Sidney. 
go!” 

‘* Like the wind!’’ muttered White, in admi- 
ration. ‘Tie gets his face right down on the 
ice!’’ - 

But Hull’s skill in carrying the puck did not 
match his speed, and just as he was preparing 
to shoot for the goal, some one darted in from 
one side and cut the rubber disk out from 
under his stick. He wheeled sharply, and saw 
that Harding was taking the puck down the 
rink. 

Hull bent his head and raced in pursuit. 
Half-way between the goals he came abreast with 
Harding, who, seeing that he was overhauled, 
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shot the puck cleverly across the rink to Dalton. 
But even then Hull did not change his course. 
With his black eyes glittering he bore down 
upon the captain, and with head and shoulders 
lowered, rushed against him at full speed. 

Harding was unprepared for the onslaught. 
In another moment he was flying straight 
toward the side of the rink, with Hull’s thick 
shoulder bearing against his back. And then 
he felt one last violent thrust; his skates struck 
with a crash the shin-high boarding, and over 
it he plunged headlong. 

He sat up, laughing; and that laugh, so spon- 
taneous and boyish and good-humored, was the 
salvation of Hull, who stood lowering over him, 
expecting to fight. He had thought that of 
course Harding would leap up angrily. And 
instead he sat, shouting with laughter. Slowly 
and against his will Hull’s stern lips relaxed 
into a grin. 

**You’re a perfect wonder, Darwin, but you 
mustn’t go out of your head when you play,’’ 
Harding said. He reached his hand up to Hull 
quite naturally for help, and Hull, quite as 
naturally, took it and hauled him to his feet. 
“‘Tt’s all right, you know, to rush a man off 
the ice if he has got the puck,’’ continued 
Harding, throwing one arm across the boy’s 
shoulders. ‘‘Where did you learn to skate, 
anyway, Darwin ?’’ 

And Hull surrendered then and there, real- 
izing Harding’s fine simplicity, that had been 
unconscious of his own mean and hateful inten- 
tion. He could not doubt the frank enjoyment 
of Harding’s laugh, or the way in which, sit- 
ting on the ground, he had reached up his 
hand. And so in that moment the sourness of 
weeks passed out of John Hull. 

He went back into the game with a new and 
gay determination stringing his muscles. It 
was a better incentive than the black animosity 
that had driven him before. He rushed up and 
down the rink, upsetting players with the 
roughest good nature. He snorted grimly to 
himself when some one, carrying the puck, 
cleverly dodged past him; and when he got 
possession of it: he flashed along the ice, head 
down and trusting to his strength and speed. 
He shot two goals, and had a shameful, happy 
feeling in his throat when the fellows on the 
bank cheered, ‘‘Hi, Darwin!’’ 

That Hull should have a place on the hockey 
team was, after his first day’s play, a foregone 
conclusion in the school. He became an object 
of new interest and quiet respect. Then he 
himself took a new interest in the school life. 

Harding instructed him in the importance of 
team play, the art of passing the puck when in 
difficulties, and that of ‘‘lifting’’ it through 
the air. 

Hull listened and practised with an absorbed 
eagerness. And Harding sometimes in the 
midst of his expositions would find the boy’s 
passionate dark eyes fixed on his face with 
an expression that gave him a half-uncomfort- 
able yet gratified feeling. 

Iiull was too self-contained to confide to any 
one his new-born admiration; but he studied 
his man in a quiet way, and began to see what 
it meant to be head and captain of the school. 
So he came to know that Harding’s wasa 
larger, more generous nature than his own. 

The school hockey team was finally chosen, 
and practice for the championship game with 
St. John’s School, which came just before the 
Christmas vacation, began in earnest. Hull 
was recognized as by far the most brilliant 
player on the team. He could outskate any 
one, and with the skill he had acquired in 
keeping the puck and dodging, he was depended 
on to do most of the scoring. 

But with all his earnestness, he was too 
excitable to think of more than smashing ahead 
in his own way. He tried hard; but although 
he improyed his own game, he remained what 
he had been in the, beginning—an ‘ ‘individual 
player.’’ 

‘*He’s a savage still,’’ Ward insisted to the 
patient Harding. ‘‘He loses his head and runs 
wild. I tell you, Clark, you can’t teach team 
play to a savage.’’ 

‘*Well, maybe not,’’ said Harding. ‘‘ But 
just the same, one savage like that is a team in 
himself. And somehow I’m sure that in a 
tight place he’1l do the right thing.’’ 

Reports came to St. Timothy’s that there was 
anew man, Boyd, on the St. John’s hockey 
team who was a ‘‘wonder.” St. Timothy’s 
sent back boasting word that there was a new 
man on their team who was a ‘‘wonder.’’ 
From the way the boys began to talk, one 
might have thought that the contest was to be 
between Hull and Boyd as much as between 
the two teams. 

On the afternoon of the game the boys of 
both schools gathered along the bank of the 
St. Timothy’s pond, bundled up in sweaters 
and ulsters, for the day was cold. The St. 
John’s players in their blue jerseys and the St. 
Timothy’s in their red dashed back and forth 
on the pond, warming up. Then the signal 
was given. Ward darted back to guard the 
goal, Harding took his place at cover-point, the 
forwards lined up. 

The referee placed the puck between the 
forwards and blew his whistle. ‘There was a 
quick whacking of hockey sticks, and in another 
moment the skaters were scrambling up against 
the bank of the pond. Back and forth went the 
puck for some time. The play on both sides 





























was loose and uncertain, and neither team 
seemed able to win an advantage. 

A hockey game is not like a football or base- 
ball game. It is just as good in its way to 
watch, but it is not one at which you can cheer. 
The play is too rapid and incessant, and the 
most the spectators can do is to give a sharp 
yell when anything sensational happens. So, 
for the first part of this game, both St. John’s 
and St. Timothy’s looked on in breathless 
silence while blue and red figures whirred back 
and forth, crowded together, and whacked 
stick against stick or went sprawling. 

Suddenly something happened that brought 
from St. Timothy’s the excited yell. It was 
Darwin Hull at last, doing just what had been 
expected. He had leaped out of a scrimmage, 
driving the puck before him, and was now 
rushing down the pond, with only two men to 
intercept him—the goal-keeper and one other, 
whom St. Timothy’s had learned to know as 
the much vaunted Boyd. 

Every one else on both sides was in pursuit, 
but Hull drew rapidly away from all. He 
was headed straight for the goal, and Boyd was 
skating desperately in from one side, to which 
he had been drawn just before the scrimmage. 

With St. Timothy’s eyes all on Hull, nobody 
noticed how fast Boyd was coming. But just 
as the goal-keeper was bracing himself for his 
desperate defense, Boyd swept down. Hull 
felt his hockey suddenly jerked up from the 
ice, and the puck was stolen from under it. 

There was a great shout from St. John’s— 
and then another—and then another. For 
Boyd, with what every one afterward acknow]l- 
edged was the most wonderful dodging ever 
seen on the St. Timothy’s pond, had not only 
snatched the puck away from 
Hull, but had poked and steered 
his way through and round the 
throng that had swooped down, 
and was at last speeding up the 
pond as free as Hull had been a 
moment before; and among his 
pursuers Hull had instantly 
forged to the front. 

Harding at cover-point came 
rushing down to meet Boyd. 
Hull was pressing after him 
from behind. Boyd bore directly 
at the captain, then at the last 
moment twitched the puck to 
the left and swerved after it. 
Harding had been foiled, and 
now there was only Ward 
guarding the goal. 

The manceuver that had car- 
ried Boyd past Harding had 
allowed Hull to gain, and he 
was coming now with head 
down and a raging determina- 
tion. He was. just a yard 
behind. Boyd’s skates flashed 
close before hiseyes. Yet strain 
as Hull would, he could not 
lessen that yard. For speed the 
St. John’s skater was his 
match, and the flash of steel 
always just beyond his reach 
filled him with desperation. 
He glanced up and saw Ward, half-crouching 
in the goal. That sight stung Hull to madness. 
So poor a thing as Ward! Nobody else! He 
must stop Boyd! And reaching forward, he 
plucked with his hockey at one of Boyd’s 
skates. 

Boyd kicked the stick aside, and in the same 
moment shot for the goal. And instantly there 
was a shout from the bank: ‘‘ Hi, Ward! 
Ward! ” and then both teams were squabbling 
and scrimmaging for the puck away off on the 
other side of the pond. 

Hull, standing apart, swung his hockey 
stick, and with all his might sent it whirling 
over the heads of the spectators, far out into 
the field. 

Then, empty-handed, he skated to the bank 
of the pond, and sitting down, began to un- 
fasten his skating shoes. His teeth were set 
together, and little white muscles were working 
in his jaws. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Darwin?” said one of 
the boys. 

Hull made no answer. The others looked on 
in amazement. Harding called for time, and 
the referee blew his whistle. Harding skated 
across the pond. 

‘*What is it, old man?’’ he asked. 

“T tried to trip him up,’’ Hull answered, in 
a shaking voice. ‘‘I’m disqualified.’’ He had 
one skating shoe off and was working with the 
other. 

Harding summoned the referee. The players 
gathered round, among them Boyd. The 
referee said he had seen no attempt totrip. ‘‘I 
don’t know anything about it,’’ Boyd said, 
honestly. 

‘*T tried to do it,’’ Hull replied. 

There was silence. He stamped his feet into 
his shoes, picked up his skating shoes and rose. 

As he pushed his way through the crowd 
nobody spoke to him. With the look that was 
on his face nobody cared to speak ; and Harding 
stood looking with a frown after the solitary 
figure hurrying toward the school. 

Then he called, ‘‘ Hanford !’’ and a substitute 
skated out on the ice. The game went on. 

“It’s all Boyd,’”’ the St. Timothy’s watchers 
said, after a while, in discouraged tones. 
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Again and again he broke away from the 
crowd, carrying the puck. He outskated, out- 
dodged, outplayed every one else. Ward might 
defend his goal once or twice successfully ; no 
man could be proof against Boyd’s repeated 
onslaughts; and at the end of the game the 
score was ten to nothing in favor of St. John’s. 

Harding went at once to Hull’s alcove in the 
school. The curtain was drawn, but he pulled 
it aside without ceremony. 

Hull was lying on the bed. 
Harding entered. 

**Well, we got licked,’’ said Harding, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘It would have been different if you 
could have finished the game. It was mighty 
sandy of you to quit, Darwin.’’ 

“TI shouldn’t think you’d speak to me 
again,’’ Hull said, bitterly, gazing at the floor. 
“T tell you, Harding, it’s terrible to know 
you’re not fit to play with gentlemen.’’ 

‘*Bosh!’’ said Harding. 

‘*Tt’s true,’’? Hull answered. ‘‘The way I 
acted —it was just anything to win. And 
there’s one thing,’’ he added, suddenly, ‘‘I 
want to tell you. I always thought Ward was 
no good, and when I saw he was the only one, 
I just couldn’t stand it! I did want St. Timo- 
thy’s to win; I did want to help her win—and 
I knew Ward could never stop him. And 
that’s why I did it. And then—Ward stopped 
him. Ward played the game—square—and I’m 
not fit to play with gentlemen! I’m a disgrace 
to myself—and to the school!’’ 

**O tut!’’ said Harding, rumpling the boy’s 
hair. ‘‘I just dropped in to remind you that 
there’s a meeting in my room to-night to elect 
next year’s captain.’’ 

He was not, however, greatly surprised or 


He sat up when 
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I WAS THROWN OFF MY SEAT BY THE LAST 


SUDDEN LURCH. 


even sorry when Hull failed to appear at the 
meeting. 

‘* Fellows,’’ he said, when they had all 
assembled, ‘‘I want to nominate for next year’s 
captain Darwin Hull.’’ 

There was a silence. Then Ward spoke up: 

‘*What, after this afternoon! O Clark!’’ 

**Tt’s because of this afternoon. I tell you, 
that fellow will have such a grip on himself 
now that nothing can loosen it. And as for 
controlling other fellows—just give him the 
chance! Did you see his jaw when he left the 
rink? If you put responsibility into his hands 
he’ll live up to it. He’s the best player in the 
school. I’ve just been talking with him, and 
he thinks after what he did to-day he’s not fit 
to play with gentlemen. I say we show him 
he’s wrong—and give the school the best hockey 
captain it’s ever had.’’ 

‘* He’s just an Indian!’’ protested Ward. 
‘*He hasn’t any head; he hasn’t ideas.’’ 

‘**That’s not fair, Phil. He has ideas. In 
some ways he’s the quickest fellow to learn I 
ever saw. You take him as he was a month 
ago. Would you ever have thought he’d be 
heard saying, ‘I’m not fit to play with gentle- 
men?’ And as for feeling for the school, none 
of us has any more! Darwin doesn’t talk much, 
but if you fellows had been with me in his 
alcove, you’d have seen how he feels ! ’’ 

And in the end it was settled as Harding 
wished it—by unanimous vote. 

Harding went for the newly elected captain, 
and escorted him into the room. When the 
fellows stepped forward to shake hands, Hull’s 
lips twitched painfully. ‘Then he set them 
tight, and after the hand-shaking he steadied 
himself and said: 

‘*You fellows are the best I ever knew. 
Thank you for believing in me after what I’ve 
done. I’ll try to be a good captain. I’d like 
to be the kind Harding is.’’ He hesitated and 
then went on: ‘‘I’ve learned something about 
hockey this last month—and a lot more about 
fellows. I think it will help me next year.’’ 

They all applauded him, laughing a little 
because they did not like to show that they 
were really moved. When they were passing 
out, Darwin Hull lingered to say to Harding: 








‘*Clark Harding, I owe you more than just 
the captaincy—a good deal more than I can 
express! And I’ll never forget it!” 











And Harding was pretty happy that night, 
in spite of the fact that St. John’s had beaten 
St. Timothy’s by the biggest score in history. 














when Grandma 

Eunice told her 
that the little silver 
milk -jug had been 
brought over from 
France more than a 
century and a half 
ago. To be sure, 
closer examination 
showed that it bore 
a coat of arms, pre- 
sumptive evidence 
that it had once been beautiful and valued. 
But now how very sad and shabby it seemed! 

** All these dents and pinches make it look like 
a little goblin with his nose askew!’’ Gladys 
said. 

Then Grandma Eunice told her how the 
silver milk-jug had gained its scars and become 
a souvenir of an experience that few persons 
would care to undergo. 


(yet laughed 


I was born in York State, but when I was 
two years old father took the Western fever, 
and there was nothing to do but pull up stakes 
and go away off to the northwest corner of Iowa 
—he and his married brother and sister, and my 
grandparents Decoster, the owners of the milk- 


jug. 

They didn’t make much by moving, but they 
‘*stuck it out’’ in Iowa for six years. ‘Then 
when I was eight years old—that was along in 
the forties— Uncle Zeruiah started the notion that 
Kansas was the only place for a farmer. So 
off we all went again, this time joined by two 
of our neighbors, Mr. Tucker and Mr. Dakes, 
and their families. 

We travelled in a train of great wagons, or 
**prairie-schooners.’’ Mr. Dakes’s was drawn 
by a span of large mules. Tucker’s folks had 
a pair of horses; Uncle Zeruiah had an ox and 
a horse hitched tandem, father had a mule 
and a horse harnessed together, and Aunt 
Louisa’s husband had two big spotted horses— 
beauties ! 

In the wagons we carried all the household 
goods they would hold. To the tail of almost 
every wagon a cow was hitched. Aunt Louisa’s 
husband had a big hog named Peleg and a 
sheep named Bouncer that he couldn’t be pre- 
vailed upon to part with, so he took them along 
instead of a cow. 

Our year’s wool was in canvas sacks on the 
tops of the wagons. The sides of the wagons 
were hung with copper porringers, tin bakers, 
frying-pans and brass kettles. *Twas an odd- 
looking caravan as ever was seen, I guess! 

The milk-jug went with us, but not among 
the kitchen ware. It travelled in an old sea- 
chest, and that was filled with the linen that 
mother had spun and woven and the quilts and 
comfortables that we girls—even I—had helped 
to make. 

We got over the ground very slowly. We 
used to start early in the morning, and in the 
middle of the day were always glad to find some 
water-hole in a dried-up creek, where we could 
picket our stock and halt for dinner. It was 
dreadfully hot and dry, and on days of moonlight 
nights we made a long nooning and travelled 
very late. 

Adventures? Who ever crossed the plains 
in the days before the railroad without having 
adventures ? 

One night we were attacked by wolves, which 
came pretty near carrying off Peleg, the fat 
pig. Another night our sentinel aroused us to 
run from a prairie fire that would surely have 
overwhelmed us in the end had not the wind 
opportunely shifted. It was only two days 
after this that we had a narrower escape, that 
of which the silver milk-jug is a reminder. 

We had set out at dawn that morning, for it 
was growing hotter every day. ‘That meant that 
it was dryer, too, and the difficulty of getting 
feed and water for the animals was greater. 
Even the water-holes in some of the creeks had 
now disappeared. 

We had come upon a creek where there was 
a hole containing a littl warm and muddy 
water. Near the north bank of the creek we 
found a few bunches of greasewood for our 
camp-fire. A half-dozen scraggy cottonwoods 
promised us shade. Altogether we thought 
we were fortunate, and we concluded to make 
a long nooning and get a good rest. 

Greasewood was soon hacked off, a fire was 
lighted, and several prairie-hens which had 
been taken in the morning were set to cook for 
dinner. I remember I was playing with a 
home-made doll under the cottonwood - trees 
when a low rumbling like deep, far-distant 
thunder attracted every one’s attention. 

The sky was clear. There were no indications 
of a shower approaching. But the rumbling 
grew louder every instant, and soon the ground 
began to tremble. . 

“It’s an earthquake!’ Tobias Tucker 
shouted. Truly the continuous jarring did 
suggest the approach of an earthquake; but it 
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seemed strange that 
it came on so slowly. 

The horses all 
stopped grazing and 
gazed anxiously off in 
the direction from 
which the sounds 
came. Then they 
began to snort and 
plunge and strain at 
their halters, 

‘Something is 
wrong, that’s sure,’’ 
said Aunt Louisa’s husband, gravely. 

All at once, while we scanned the plains, a 
brown cloud rolled slowly up from behind a 
swell of land a mile to the north of the creek. 
The next moment a long line of dark objects 
surged over the crest. 

“*Tt’s a buffalo run! 
of you!’’ Dakes cried. 

“No! No! For your lives!’”’ shouted father 
and Tobias together. ‘‘On to the horses, 
double, treble, anyhow, and ride! Quick, or 
we’re lost !”’ 

The men jumped for the horses, lifted on the 
women and children, and swung themselves up 
ahead. 

The earth was shaking beneath us as the black 
line of shaggy heads—a mile wide, seemingly, 
and still pouring over the ridge in countless 
numbers—bore down toward us, nearer, nearer, 
a thirst-maddened throng turing neither to 
right nor left. 

Before we could start the horses half the 
distance between us had been covered. It seemed 
a hopeless race, but on we went, clinging for 
life, clattering across the rocky creek-bed, taking 
a southwest and quartering course to get out of 
range of the oncoming multitude. 

Dismay filled every heart. The women and 
children shrieked and covered their heads, the 
men shouted hoarsely and spurred the frightened 
horses to their utmost speed. 

The ground throbbed beneath us, the air was 
filled with a horrible rumbling, the dust rolled 
over us in clouds. 

On we galloped, and on thundered the living 
mass behind. If our horses could only hold 
on to take us outside the line of death-dealing 
hoofs! 

Faster we urged the horses, and for a little 
time we kept the distance good; then, jaded 
with the long journey and heavily loaded, they 
began to fall behind, and every moment we 
expected to be blotted out forever. 

Nothing could be heard above the roar of the 
advancing mass. The dust clouds choked and 
blinded us. We could not see Tobias’s big roan, 
whose lead we were to follow, and each stag- 
gered on for himself in the rush for life. 

Now the usually sure-footed gray horse on 
which I was seated behind father stumbled into 
a gopher burrow. We held our breath. He 
almost went down. Then, gathering himself, 
he plunged forward again. I was thrown off 
my seat by the last sudden lurch, but I hung 
with a desperate grip to father’s homespun 
jacket. 

Then all in a moment we found we were out 
of reach, and the living torrent swept by us 
and went roaring and crashing on over the 
plains toward the Platte River, their goal of 
thirsty desire, leaving us half-dead with the 
terror of the flight. 

After the air cleared we pulled ourselves 
together and retraced our way to the midday 
camp. A wagon-wheel here, a bit of canvas 
there, slivered boards and a few scraps of the 
iron kettles marked the place. All else had 
been swept away. 

The cows and Bouncer and poor old Peleg 
had either been borne off bodily in the thun- 
dering herd, or else trodden down and annihi- 
lated in a moment’s space—a fate we ourselves 
had narrowly escaped. 

The sea-chest had gone in the general wreck, 
of course, together with the linen and bedding 
it had taken us so long a time to get together. 
But the silver milk-jug, hurled behind a large 
stone in the creek-bed, had miraculously 
escaped absolute ruin, although its beauty was 
gone forever. 

Here was an overwhelming calamity! Not 
only were our provisions gone, but also the 
guns and ammunition that might have procured 
meat. But it would not do to wait and mourn 
over our losses. We had to push on and find 
help. 

This we did, and two days later fell in with 
a government surveying party. From it we 
bought three wagons,—for fortunately our men 
had carried their money on their persons,—some 
guns, and provisions enough to starve along 
with until we reached our destination. 

Grandmother Decoster died the next year. She 
had given me the battered little milk-jug with 
the old coat of arms. ‘‘ Keep it, my dear,’’ 
she said, “to remind you of that day when 
God’s kind providence brought us all unharmed 
out of threatened destruction.’’ 





Get to the wagons, all 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Yours men who seek short cuts to wealth or 
fame may find a useful suggestion in this 
recent utterance of a Western financier: ‘‘The 
young man who goes around looking for a soft 
place has got one already—under his hat.’’ 


Ga engineers, backed by American capi- 
tal, have started for Portuguese East Africa 
to work what some persons believe to be the 
rediscovered mines of Ophir, from which King 
Solomon obtained his gold. If the mines con- 
tain gold no modern capitalist will care very 
much whether Solomon knew of them or not. 


Mo is made of the fact that so many of the 
candidates voted for at the late election in 
New York were college graduates. The more 
educated men who are willing to enter political 
life, the better. It has been too true at times 
that many of them were earnest in their desire 
to see politics elevated, provided some one else 
would do the elevating. 

hen a friend told the late Theodor Momm- 

sen that his books contained twenty-four 
million words the great historian remarked, ‘‘I 
did not know I was so wretchedly verbose. I 
am sure no person has read them all.’’ Modesty 


seems to be characteristic of some types of great- | 


ness, even if we do not admit that no greatness 
can exist without humility. 


ne of the reasons for recent European interest 
in the business methods of the United 
States is found in a report from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, which shows that the 
United States exported to Japan twenty-five 
times as much in 1902 as in 1881, whereas the 
British exports to the same country were only 
a little more than three times as much as in 1881. 
W's American politicians would call a 
‘‘campaign of education’’ on the tariff 
question is in progress in Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to a recent estimate, more than a hundred 
million pamphlets will have been distributed 
among the voters by the Free Food League and 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff revision friends 
before the campaign ends. They do these things 
thoroughly in England. 


T= suggestion is made that the citizens of 
Milwaukee, instead of giving a silver service 
for the protected cruiser Milwaukee, now being 
built at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, 
raise a fund to be expended in furnishing 
periodicals for the ship’s crew. The income 
of the fund would, year by year, furnish the 
men with interesting reading. The silver service 
usually provided, on the other hand, is not often 
seen by the crew after it is once installed on 
the ship. 


| gene apples of a small and inferior kind 
sell in Manila at from ten cents to twenty- 
five cents each, and one can fancy the enthu- 
siasm with which an experimental shipment 
of California fruit was greeted recently by our 
countrymen in the Philippines. The shipment 
included apples, pears and_plums, and although 
it was five weeks in transit and the refrigeration 
was not perfect, most of the fruit arrived in 
fine condition. With cold-storage consignments 
already going to New York, London, Hamburg 
and Manila, California fruit will soon girdle 
the globe. pa 


ompetent American girls are in demand in 
the Philippines. A business man who 
lately returned from Manila says that the supply 
of well-trained stenographers and typewriters 
is not nearly equal to the demand, although 
wages are considerably higher than in the 
United States. Women of many nationalities 
are constantly arriving in Manila, but American 
girls are scarce. Englishwomen outnumber 
them four to one, and now hold the best posi- 
tions, although nearly all the ‘‘ want ads’’ end 
with, ‘‘ American girl preferred.”’ 
i educational problem among the poor will 
be a step nearer solution if women’s clubs, 
or men’s, adopt a suggestion recently made by 
Miss Addams of Hull House. She proposes that 
each club establish as many public - school 
“‘scholarships’’ as it can afford, pay to a widow, 
for example, the wages her child could earn in 
the factory, on condition that the boy or girl 
keeps out of the factory and goes to school. 
Many a struggling mother would bear her 
burden blithely if she could see such a way open 
to educate her children; and everything thus 
done to help her and them would be for the 
benefit, too, of the United States of to-morrow. 
New members of Congress discover quickly 
that their service is not sought upon impor- 
tant committees, and that however eloquent 
they deem themselves, the House of Represent- 
atives will not listen to them. A group of 
the new members of the last Congress, awakened 
to this situation, organized the Tantalus Club. 
The first of its members who got the floor was, 
by prearrangement, listened to by the others with 
rapt attention. They interrupted the speech 
with applause, and on its conclusion formed in 
line to grasp the hand of the speaker and con- 
gratulate him, a tribute which Congress pays 
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only to exceptional outbursts of oratory. Some 
of the old members, not suspecting the manu- 
factured character of the demonstration, fell 
into line, too. They were more cautious the 
next time. — 

hen it was announced, last month, that a 

small tumor had been cut from the throat 
of the German Emperor, there was an inclina- 
tion to discredit the statement of the surgeons 
that the growth was not malignant. It was 
recalled that the father of William II. had died 
of cancer of the throat, and that it was a cancer 
which had ended the life of his mother. But 
there is no reason for doubting the official report. 
The emperor himself and his surgeons will 
doubtless do all in their power to prevent the 
development of cancer, even to the extent of 
exposing the affected part to the supposedly 
beneficent power of radium. Not only Europe 
but the whole world is interested in the physical 
condition of the emperor, who is the most pow- 
erful individual force on the continent to-day. 
Everything, also, which throws any light upon 
what manner of man he is always interests a 
wide circle. Companion readers, therefore, 
are to be congratulated on having presented to 
them this week, on another page, an illuminating 
article on his personal qualities, written by an 
old schoolmate. 

® © 


NOT YET OLD. 


Know by every want and blessing 
That the world is young. 
Charles Kingsley. 
® 


ELECTION MANNERS. . 


man may be judged by the ideas to which 
he uncovers. Even the most uncouth 
will remove his hat when he enters a 


| church or when he greets a lady. If he raises 


it in deference to the passing of a funeral or 
the national flag, he marks himself as one to 
whom ideas are as potent as personalities. 

The interior of a polling-booth is not, to the 
eye, an impressive or inspiring place. It is 
commonly a vacant store or an empty school- 
room, and even when it is a building erected 
for the purpose, as in the larger cities, its bare 
walls are relieved only by the narrow alcoves 
where each man secures the privacy which the 
law demands. 

Until within a few years the deportment of 
voters was in keeping with the surroundings. 
Men came in with their hats on, and smoked 
cigars while they marked their ballots. The 
election officers set the example. But there has 
been a wholesome change. In nearly every city 
the policeman on duty at the polling-place now 
requests voters not to smoke in the booth, and 
the custom is growing of removing the hat on 
entering the place. 

A better public sentiment is coming into 
existence. Men are beginning to feel that those 
bare board walls stand for something besides an 
irksome duty or a partizan advantage ; that they 
represent the civic freedom and the liberty of 
political thought and action which are the most 
precious possession of any people. Voters take 
off their hats to an idea. 

The city of Newton, Massachusetts, deserves 
credit for establishing another admirable custom. 
This year, on the morning of election day, the 
chimes in one of the city churches announced the 
opening of the polls, at six o’clock, by the notes 
of ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’’? Newton was 
the home, during the latter part of his life, 
of the Rev. Samusl F. Smith, the author of 
‘*America.’’ Nothing could have been happier 
than this solemn and beautiful ushering in of a 
day when ‘‘My Country’’ should be in every 
man’s thoughts. May the custom grow, and be 
extended to every city in which there is a chime 
of bells! 

* © 


PANAMA. 


© one who has watched the course of 
N events connected with the enterprise of 

an isthmian canal could have been sur- 
prised at the revolt which has added Panama 
to the list of American republics. 

The United States proposed to take over the 
unfinished Panama Canal upon terms satisfac- 
tory to the owners, to make a large immediate 
payment to Colombia for the rights upon the 
isthmus necessary for its purposes, and to pay a 
further sum annually so long as it should own 
and operate the canal. It was for Colombia 
to accept or to reject the terms offered. There 
could be and there was no suggestion of com- 
pulsion. 

Colombia, exercising its undisputed right, 
chose to reject with something like scorn the 
treaty in which the proposed arrangement was 
embodied, and suggested other terms so extor- 
tionate that no public man in the United States 
would have favored accepting them. 

The people of Panama most earnestly desire 
the building of the canal. The people of the 
other departments of the republic are interested 
in the enterprise only as it will bring money 
to the general treasury. Panama has been 
connected politically with Colombia for many 
years. How loose is its physical connection 
with the capital of the republic may be_under- 
stood when it is stated that it takes a longer 
time to send a letter from Panama to Bogota 
than it did to send one from San Francisco to 





Washington before the first Pacific railroad was 
opened. 


Panama seceded from Colombia and estab- 
lished an independent government. The move- 
ment was wholly spontaneous. There is not 
the slightest ground for a suspicion that it was 
devised, assisted or encouraged by the govern- 
ment of the United States or by American 
citizens. Nevertheless, it is a movement of 
great advantage to this country, because it sub- 
stitutes a reasonable for an unreasonable party 
to the bargain which will result in the construc- 
tion of the canal. 

Furthermore, when this country begins to 
negotiate with Panama as an _ independent 
government, a new phase of the great unsolved 
problem of the future of Central and South 
America presents itself to the world. 


® © 


BLIND TO OPPORTUNITY. 


And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die, and leave his errand — 


A BOYS’ UNIVERSITY. 


“ here the loafer wastes his life and the 
boys grow up to vulgar and useless 
mediocrity ;’’ here is a vivid and 

unfortunately a true picture of many country 

villages. ‘The remark was made by Mr. George 

Robley Howe, a man who lives in a country 

village,—the town‘ of Norway, Maine,—but 

not that kind of village, because Mr. Howe 
and his associate, Mr. George Noyes, have 
found a way to lift it up and transform it. 

Their work in this little Maine town has 
already attracted the attention of educators all 
over the United States. They have taken the 
country boys as raw material, and created there- 
from a scientific university, in which all the 
sciences which can have a local interest and 
foundation are learned by the young pupils. 
Attendance is voluntary, tuition is free. 

The boys themselves, aS they grow older, 
become the instructors of their younger com- 
panions, and all alike go, not to books, but 
direct to nature. They have their camp kit,— 
blanket, hatchet, knapsack and such other 
things as make them independent in the woods, 


—and either by themselves or with their older | 


advisers they tramp the surrounding country 
and study the plants, animals, insects and 
minerals. 

Not only do they form collections, but they 
classify them, accurately and scientifically, each 
boy working in the department which he has 
chosen for himself. From the surrounding 
hills they have taken mineralogical specimens 
for which natural history museums have offered 
large prices, and from neighboring streams 
have gathered valuable pearls. 

The most important thing of all is the mental 
and moral training that they get. The intelli- 
gent study of nature implies constant association 
with absolute truth and the comradeship of 
beauty. Under these influences the “‘tough’’ 
boy and the incipient loafer clarify themselves. 
The dregs of their nature settle, the life becomes 
purer and better. 


® © 


TRANSPLANTED QUARRELS. | 


he United States says to aliens who seek 
T its shores, ‘‘If we admit you, you must 

be free from disease and crime.’’ It might 
well add, ‘‘You must leave your political and 
racial.quarrels behind. You have abandoned 
the Old World; abandon likewise the quarrels 
of the Old World. In this country you start 
anew, and you are not to be English or German 
or Russian, but American.’’ 

Last month an American judge refused to 
grant extradition in the case of a fugitive from 
England, whose offense was alleged to be 
criminal, but was regarded by the judge as 
political. The decision was immediately seized 
upon by Irish-born Americans and English- 
born Americans as of partizan significance ; one 
party rejoiced, the other party deplored. They 
converted a New World fact into matter for an 
Old World quarrel. 

Whether the decision was right or wrong, 
certainly it was given, or should have been 
given, not with reference to political strifes in 
Europe, but in accordance with the best inter- 
pretation of the law. 

America is not a party to other people’s 
quarrels, and the United States should not be 
the arena of quarrels not its own. Not long 
ago an Armenian, a naturalized | American 
citizen, threatened another Armenian with a 
pistol, in a quarrel which arose out of sym- 
pathy with different parties in the land of their 
fathers. At the trial of the young man ap- 
peared many respectable Armenians, who spoke 
of the boy’s good character, and besought favor 
for him on the ground that his impulse had 
been noble and patriotic. 

So in Armenia it might have been; but the 
judge pronounced severe sentence. No motives 
but American motives are recognized by our 
courts. 

We may have sympathy with this nation or 
that, with this foreign faction or that. The 
right of opinion is inviolable. But we must 


not allow the divisions of foreign lands to be 
incorporated in American life. There are no 

















Russian - Jew Americans, no Imperialistic - 
Russian Americans, no Home - Rule - Irish 
Americans, no anti-Turkish-Armenian Ameri- 
cans, no anti-German-Austrian Americans, but 
only and always Americans. 


CONTROVERSY. 


ne of the best of the many good sayings 
of Doctor Holmes has recently been 
revived by that veteran contributor to 
The Companion, Mr. John T. Trowbridge, 
who is remembered by a host of our older 
readers as the favorite writer of their boyhood. 

When the use of sulphuric ether in surgical 
operations was first attempted with success, 
there was a sharp controversy between the two 
Boston claimants of the discovery, Doctor 
Morton and Doctor Jackson. In the course of 
time a monument to each was proposed. Doctor 
Holmes suggested ‘‘that all should unite in 
erecting a single memorial, with a central group 
symbolizing painless surgery, a statue of Jack- 
son on one side, a statue of Morton on the other, 
and the inscription beneath, ‘To E(i)ther.’ ’”’ 

The monument which rose at length in the 
Boston Public Garden bears the name of Mor- 
ton. But the number of controversies which 
might with perfect fairness be awarded ‘‘To 
Either” is astonishing. The-heated disputant 
does not realize it, and on the whole it is prob- 
ably better that he should not, for occasionally 
there ought to be conflict until an unsettled 
question is decided not for ‘‘either,’’ but for 
the one combatant who is right. 

Yet it is true that half of the secret of a 
happy and effective conduct of one’s life lies in 
recognizing the fact that by far the greater 
number of controversies between men may with 
justice win the award pronounced by Doctor 
Holmes. 

In matters of essential principle none but a 
coward will crave or render such an award. 
But courage and good sense are both on the side 
of separating the essential from the non-essen- 
tial, and particularly in the smaller contro- 
versies of daily life, in the most of which 
probably neither side is wholly right or wholly 


wrong. o% 


THE ERA OF GIFTS. 


f the making and receiving of gifts contributes 

vitally to the joy of existence, the children of 
the twentieth century have reason to congratu- 
late themselves upon their good fortune. In no 
way has the increasing luxury of American life 
revealed itself more widely than in this. 

Our grandmothers could often count upon their 
ten fingers the gifts of their childhood. The 
average American baby of any except the poorest 
families probably receives more gifts from admir- 
ing relatives in the first year of his life than his 
great-grandmother received in her first twenty. 
For in her day, except for the occasional rare 
treasure bestowed by some especial kindness of 
fortune, there was but one time of gift-making and 
receiving, and that the wedding-day, when the 
friends and relatives brought their simple presents 
of household goods and plenishings and provisions 
to help furnish the new home. 

Now the bride that is to be does not have to 
wait till her wedding-day for visible assurance of 
the affection of her friends. The announcement 
of her’ engagement brings her a multitude of 
dainty gifts, and every anniversary repeats them. 
Even before these, there have been the delightful 
tissue-papered mysteries of birthdays and Christ- 
mas and New-year’s and St. Valentine’s day and 
Easter, and once or twice the excitement of 
commencement, with its flowers and boxes, and 
frequent presents from visiting friends or other 
friends returning from journeys. 

We live truly in an era of gifts. 

Is the child—or the grown-up child, for that 
matter—greatly the happier for all these gifts? 
Probably not, and for two reasons. One is the 
grave old law of compensation, so often the leveler 
of unequal fortunes. A gift cannot mean so much 
to one who receives a hundred as it did to one 
who cherished his solitary treasure. 

The other reason is that the great gift of all to 
any life, no matter how few or how many the 
years it counts, is love. The child who has that 
can easily spare material wealth. 

There is, nevertheless, one other side to this 
matter of giving. If luxury in living is increasing 
every day, as it seems to be, it is surely a pleasant 
thing that one phase of it is the devising of new 
and graceful ways of showing our sympathy with 
friends in everything, whether joy or sorrow, that 
touches their lives. 
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THE WEATHER AND THE WEDDING. 


WD yom emrny the story of some odd New England 
courtship or marriage finds its way from 
the reminiscent gossip of every group of elderly 
villagers,—established cozily in rockers at the 
sewing-circle or on barrels at the grocery, accord- 
ing to their sex,—into the imperishable record of 
print. Many more live only in tradition. 

One story often related among the dwellers in 
East Hentley is that of Orrin Greaton’s wedding, 
which was appointed to occur in mid-afternoon of 
a December day some seventy years ago. 

The day dawned threatening; it soon became 
snowy, then sleety, then windy, then tempestuous. 
Nevertheless, when the company assembled in the 
bride’s house, no one was absent except the groom. 
He did not appear. 

After an hour had passed three young men 
volunteered to go to his. house, or toward it, for 
they still hoped to meet him on the way, and find 
out what was the matter. They took a sleigh, and 
with much difficulty, and growing premonitions of 
possible accident, made their way in the teeth of 
the storm to the Greaton farm, some three miles 




















distant, where Orrin, with one old woman for 
helper, lived alone. 

By the time they reached the place darkness 
had descended and the storm was at its height. 
Excited and alarmed, they stumbled up the path 
and beat a thundering summons on the door. At 
first there was no response, although they saw 
lights; but at length the old woman admitted 
them, and as they entered the hall Orrin’s voice, 
from above, in tones both surprised and peevish, 
bade them ascend. They hurried to his room, 
and found him, with his throat wound up in red 
flannel, comfortably established in bed, reading 
“Robinson Crusoe” by candle-light. 

In answer to their questions, he explained that 
he had not supposed anybody, even Maria, could 
be so set on marrying they could not put it off a day 
or so in weather like that; he thought of course 
it would be postponed; and he had had a sore 
throat for a week, and with a gale of wind stream- 
ing in at every crack and cranny, and a hurricane 
roaring down the chimney, he thought likely he 
would be down with a quinsy if he did not go to 
bed—so he went. 

“And ‘Robinson Crusoe’ always was my fav’rite 
readin’, so I had Robinson along fur comp’ny,” he 
said, and added, plaintively, as they expressed 
vigorously their opinions of what his conduct had 
been and what it ought to be: 

“Oh, well, boys, I’ll come along with ye, nat’rally, 
seeing as you’ve come way out to get me; but I 
will say there isn’t a grain o’ sense in such pro- 
ceedings, and I shouldn’t ha’ s’posed Maria or 
anybody else would hanker to begin a honeymoon 
nussing her husband through a case o’ lung fever. 
But women are queer.” 

Maria’s honeymoon was not spent in nursing; 
but it is probable that she employed a portion of 
it in impressing upon Orrin the relative importance 
of women and weather. . 
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MISTAKING THE SOURCES. 


“-The Companion” has more than once com- 

mented on the prevailing ignorance of the 
Bible. Things are credited to the Bible which are 
distinctly not Scriptural either in idea or in phra- 
sing; and quotations from the Bible are sometimes 
queerly misplaced. 

A current joke represents a lady giving her 
address at a dry-goods counter. 

“Pocahontas Avenue.” 

“How do you spell it, ma’am?” 

“Young man, you ought to know your Bible 
better. The idea!” 

Some readers may remember the mistake which 
an English editor made about an allusion in one 

* of John Bright’s speeches which has since become 
a political commonplace. Bright likened the 
Liberals who refused to support the government 
to the various malcontents who followed David to 
the cave of Adullam when he retired from Achish. 

The story is told in the twenty-second chapter 
of the first book of Samuel, and was not then, at 
any rate, a well-known part of the history of 
David. There was nothing to make the ordinary 
reader remember the word “Adullam,” and the 
reporters were at a loss. 

The next morning the reports of one or two of 
the newspapers did not reflect credit on the Bib- 
lical knowledge of the editors, and the allusion 
was lost. 

“I say,” said one of the subeditors to the chief 
of the reporting staff, “do you think our fellows 
understood that reference of Bright’s? It struck 
me that they were rather hazy about it.” 

“Oh, yes. They understood it well enough. 
None of them can be so confoundedly ignorant as 
not to have read the ‘Arabian Nights.’”’ 
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“LOCAL IMPROVEMENT.” 


woman whose husband is a well-paid mechanic 
has a little story to tell of domestic economy, 
which may give a hint to others. 

During a strike her husband was out of work for 
amonth. In the idle time he painted the fence, 
put up shelves wherever she needed them, seeded 
the lawn, oiled the hinges of all the doors in the 
house, took her sewing-machine to pieces and 
cleaned it, built a frame for her plants, read two 
novels of Dickens aloud, and did a hundred little 
jobs, which a family with a small income does 
not feel like paying some one else to do, and 
which a busy man does not find time to do himself. 

He was not out of work long enough to be seri- 
ously crippled financially, and his wife declares 
that that year was the most prosperous in their 
whole lives; that her house was brighter to live in 
and more convenient to work in than it had been 
before. 

The best was yet to come. That month of busy 
idleness gave the man the habit of making little 
repairs and improvements about the house, and 
always after that, even when he was working 
hardest, he found a few minutes each evening to 
make his home better. 

Four out of five houses of the humbler sort 
which we possess show need of repairs and im- 
provements which any energetic man deft with 
his fingers can easily make. If every man took 
the trouble to improve his own home in little ways, 
the value of this world’s goods would be increased 
by millions of dollars a year, not to speak of the 
added value which is not computable in money. 


* © 
JOHNSON’S PENANCE. 


e city council of Lichfield, Samuel Johnson’s 

birthplace, have recently voted to hold a 
great celebration in 1909 to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. There are to 
be speeches and a banquet at the Crown Hotel, 
which Boswell has made famous. 

The name of Lichfield recalls the most touching 
story of Johnson’s life. Not his statue, not the 
Johnson Library and Museum, not any of the 
large memorials mark the spot where Johnson 
showed himself a greater man than any monument 
can proclaim him. 

His father, it will be remembered, was a book- 
seller in Lichfield. One day he commanded 
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Samuel, who was then about eighteen years old, 
to tend the shop. Johnson refused with that 
stubborn pride which in its best aspects was a 
noble quality, and which later made him independ- 
ent of all the Chesterfields and patrons in the 
world. 

This youthful disobedience was pride turned on 
the wrong side. Johnson knew this many years 
after, and did penance. 

When he was an old man he went back to 
Lichfield on his father’s birthday and stood bare- 
headed in the rain for an hour on the site of his 
father’s shop. In some men such an act would 
seem grotesque and theatrical. Johnson’s sin- 
cerity makes it touching and noble. 

The man who was capable of calling those 
who did not agree with him “rascals” and 
“scoundrels,” who was no respecter of persons 
and lacked reverence for most men, stood in the 
street with his head uncovered out of respect for 
his father’s memory and in humiliation at a deed 
of boyish insolence done years before. 
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THE MOST FEARFUL THING. 


Bn sane sensitiveness is manifested in many 
unexpected ways. An observant missionary 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
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lady once remarked that she had often wondered 
how such unruly, self-willed children as grow up 
under Japanese training finally become such | 
respectable members of society. She concluded | 
that instead of being punished out of their mis- | 
behaviors they were laughed out of them. A 
recently published book, “The Evolution of the 
Japanese,” says that Japanese children are con- | 
stantly told that if they do so and so they will be 
laughed at—a terrible thing. 


The fear of ridicule has thus an important socio- 
logical function in maintaining ethical standards. 
Its power may be judged by the fact that in 
ancient times when a merchant gave his note to 
return a borrowed sum, the only arantee 
affixed was the permission to be laughed at in 
public in case of failure. 

The Japanese young man who is mans a 
tape copy of these pages for me says that, 
when still young, he heard an address to children 
which he still remembers. 

The speaker asked what was the most fearful 
thing in the world. Many replies were given by 
the children: “Snakes,” “Wild beasts,” “Fathers,” 
“Gods,” “Ghosts,” “Demons,” “Satan,” “Hell,” 
and so forth. These were admitted to be fearful, 
but the speaker told the children that one other 
thing was to be more feared than all else, namely, 
“to be laughed at.” 

Naturally enough, the fear of being laughed at 
leads to careful and minute observation of the 
clothing, manners and speech of one’s associates, 
and prompt conformity to them, through imitation. 
The sensitiveness of Japanese students to each 
new environment is easily understood. The 
remarkable success of many reforms in Japan 
fay | easily be traced to the national sensitiveness 
to foreign criticism. 





* 
A DEAD LETTER AND A LIVELY ONE. | 


he world is never tired of anecdotes which 

bring out the play of fancy and humor in 
the mind of Henry Ward Beecher. The great 
preacher had the faculty of extracting amusement 
for himself and others from the most common- | 
place occurrences. The postmaster of Brooklyn | 
informed him that one of his letters had been | 
returned from the dead-letter office, and this is | 
the way the affair struck Beecher: 


Colonel McLeer. October 28, 1880. | 
Dear Sir. Your notice that a letter of mine was 
dead and subject to my order is before me. | 

We must all die! nd Sone the premature | 
decease of my poor letter should excite a proper 
sympathy (and I hope it does), yet I am greatly | 
sustained under the affliction. 

What was the date of its death? Of what did it 
die? Had it in Tts last hours proper attention and 
such consolation as befits the melancholy occa- 
sion? Did it have any effects? 

Will you kindly see to its funeral? I am strongly 
inclined to cremation. | 

May I ask if any other letters of mine are sick— 
dangerously sick? If ir & art this life here- 
after don’t notify me till after the funeral. 

Affectionately yours, 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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GENIUS IN THE BUD. 


he eccentricities of James McNeil Whistler 

have been a favorite topic of anecdote- 
mongers for many yéars. It is only lately that 
we have had a glimpse of Whistler the boy. A 
lady who was “Aunt Kate” to him all his life, 
although neither a relative nor a connection, has 
written a charming letter about him to the London 
Times. 


She had known him ever since he was a child 
oftwo years. She wasa —— of the Whistlers. 
and after a long absence from home, she called 
upon them and asked at once: 

“Where is Jemmie?” 

“He was in the room a few minutes ago,” was 
the answer. ‘I think he must be here still.” 

Presently Jemmie’s tiny form was discovered, 
stretched on the under shelf of a table. The 
visitor went to secure the prize, and asked: 

“What are you doing there, Jemmie?” 

“T’s dworin’!” 

In one small hand was a pencil, perhaps two 
inches long, and in the other a morsel of paper 
about three inches square. Yet in these tiny 
proportions the little artist was even then doing 
work that showed an exquisite promise. 
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UNWORTHY SON. 


hakespeare’s counsel, “Look with thine ears,”’ 

becomes more picturesque than trustworthy 

if read in the light of a happening which the New 
York Tribune notes: 


During his recent visit to the Yellowstone Park, 
the President of the United States, who is a close 
student of American dialects, thought he detected 
in the speech of the driver of the coach the region 
from which he hailed. 

“You come from Missouri, do you not?” asked 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The driver pulled in his four horses, set his 
brake with his foot, and turned impressively 
toward the chief magistrate. 

“Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘“‘my father ’n’ mother 
onct went to Missouri on a visit, and they visited 
there twenty year. During thet time I was born; 
but I want to tell you right now thet I’m no derne 
Missourian.” 
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ittle blue ribbons, she loved them. 
Blue, blue ribbons to match her eyes, 
Wee, wee ribbons to match her size, 
Ribbons unrolled from childhood’s skies— 
Little blue ribbons! 


Little blue ribbons, she loved them. 
Gazing upon them with baby bliss, 
Holding them up for me to kiss— 
Even her little ghost must miss 

Little blue ribbons! 

Little blue ribbons, she loved them. 
Now she is gone I cannot bear 
Coming across them here and there, 
Little blue ribbons she used to wear— 

Little blue ribbons! 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


T was the Sunday before 
Christmas. Christmas cheer 
was everywhere—in the fra- 
grant wreaths of evergreen, in 
the joyous strains of church 
choirs, in the smiling faces of 
men, women and children. It 

seemed as if pain and loss and 

: struggle and failure and death 
were forgotten in the joy that Christ was born. 

But not even Christmas could ease the ache 
of one heart. In al) the great city there was 
probably no woman more wretched than Agnes 
Farrar. She had once had all that seemed best 
in life—health, beauty, wealth, charm, love. 
She had had them, and had spent them. She 
had chosen ten years before to ignore the 
requirements of her world and to become a law 
unto herself. She had found the fate which 
surely waits for a woman who so chooses. On 
Christmas Sunday she faced the truth. Her 
money was gone. She had bartered her health 
for pleasure. Only faint traces remained of her 
beauty and her grace. Of the abundant loves 
once given her without stint, she had chosen the 
cheapest and poorest, and the last fragment of 
that was gone. 

‘*T’ve come to the end of it all!’’ she said to 
herself, as she stood before the dull mirror in 
her cheap lodging on Christmas Sunday morn- 
ing. With that word upon her lips she resolved 
to go to church—for the last time. She thought 
with a bitter smile that she would at least be 
warm there. 

She entered the church as if ina dream. As 
she was shown up the broad aisle a flood of 
memories swept over her. Anthem and Scrip- 
ture lesson and prayer passed unheeded. One 
scene after another of her life unrolled before 
her inward vision, until she was suddenly 
conscious that she was weeping, and that a 
gracious woman beside her looked at her with 
gentle, pitying eyes. She roused herself, and 
turned her face up to the preacher. He had 
been speaking some minutes, although she had 
caught no word of the sermon. Now this was 
what she heard : 

‘*One night a man was groping his way alone 
across a dark and dangerous moor. Suddenly 
he slipped and fell into a deep pit. In vain 
he cried for help. In vain he struggled to 
climb up the steep sides of the pit. Morning 
broke, and found him wounded, thirsty, ex- 
hausted, despairing. 

“Then there came to the mouth of the pit a 
Buddhist. He looked down at the broken 
figure and said, ‘O wretched man, your 
struggles are useless, and your suffering is 
because of your struggles. Cease to desire to 
live and all will be well. Fix your thought 
upon eternity, and presently you will find 
Nirvana,’ and the Buddhist passed on. 

“Then there came a student of Confucius. 
He also bent over the pit to see whence the 
cries came. Then he said, ‘My poor man, I 
see plainly that you have disobeyed the great 
moral laws of this world. You have neglected 
to reverence your parents or the state. If you 
were up here I would gladly instruct you in 
these duties, but as you are quite incapable of 
getting out, I must leave you.’ 

‘*Then there came a Mussulman, and he 
counseled patience and belief in one God, and 
also went his way. 

‘*But at last there came a Christian. He 
leaned far over the pit, and he called to the 
man, who by this time was almost dead, 
‘Courage! Courage, my brother! We will 
help you. I was once in that very pit myself. 
Be of good cheer; keep your hope a little longer 
and I willreturn.’ ‘Then the Christian hurried 
away, and quickly returned with men and 
ropes and food and drink. They all worked 
together to lift the injured man out of the pit; 
and among them as they worked his dim eyes 
seemed to see a strange Figure, like as it had 
been the Son of God. So presently the man 
was saved from his dire extremity, and was 
carried by strong, loving hands to his journey’s 
end.’”’ 

The woman in the pew hung on the preacher’s 
words. When they ceased she fell upon her 
af knees as he gave the benediction. There was 
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a hushed moment, and then the congregation 
rose and began to move slowly out. ‘The lady 
in whose pew the woman had sat glanced at 
her tear-stained face. She thought quickly, 
‘*That woman is in trouble. She looks as if 
she had been hearing her own story. I wonder 
if I dare speak to her.’’ 

While she hesitated a friend whispered, 
‘*What time to-morrow can you come to the 
Christmas sale?’’ The two moved down the 
aisle, talking quietly. Agnes followed them— 
hoping she knew not what. They halted at 
the door and others joined them. ‘‘What a 
thrilling sermon!’’ said one. ‘‘I never heard 
him more inspired,’’ answered another. 

The woman, now very pale, listened for a 
few minutes to their friendly chat. She heard 
one call back, “‘A Merry Christmas to you 
all!’’ and then as the vestibule was almost 
empty, she made her way out. A fine, dry 
snow was falling, and the wind was bitter 
cold. 

For an instant salvation had seemed possible 
to her, although she knew not how. But the 
moment of hope had passed. The black pall 
of temptation, failure and despair wrapped 
itself again around her, and hid her forever from 
the eyes of those who might have rescued her. 

The next day the preacher said to one of his 
most useful parishioners, ‘‘ Who was that 
striking woman in your pew yesterday ?’’ 

‘*T never saw her before,’’ she replied. ‘‘Do 
you know, I was almost tempted to speak to 
her after service; she seemed much moved by 
the sermon. But some friends came up, and 
she slipped away.’’ 

“IT wish you had spoken to her,’’ said the 


preacher. 
® © 


THE BRAVEST DEED. 


r. James Barnes, the war correspondent, a 
man who has seen many battle-fields and 
other scenes of danger and daring, tells in 

V. C. of what he deems the bravest deed he ever 
saw. The bravery was the bravery of women, 
which men saw but did not share. It was in 
Kansas, on the line of a newly constructed rail- 
road. The wife of one of the contractors cooked 
for fifty men in a little house of sod and timber 
overlooking the railroad embankment. Ina shack 
against the side of the house thirty or forty kegs 
of giant powder had been temporarily stored. 
Two or three men were down with fever, and the 
boarding-house keeper had taken them to the 
house on the embankment. 


Mr. Barnes had been out driving with the 
contractor. As they ascended a hill a mile and a 
half from the settlement they looked back and 
saw the corral afire. It was full of dry oat straw 
and the flames were sweeping toward the s 
house. 

“The powder!” cried the contractor. ‘There’s 
enough to blow the hill to smithereens!” 

Another instant we were Sonting back, for all 
the world like an engine going to the fire. 

As we neared the scene we could see the men 
running toward the building, that had now caught 
fire on the side nearest the burning stacks. But 
no one came farther than the spring in the 
little hollow at the bottom of the hill. Evidently 
the news of the powder being there had become 
known. But suddenly, as we watched, while our 
horses tore over the rough and heav ‘ound, we 
saw two women running ~ the hillside toward 
the building. They were the contractor’s wife 
and sister-in-law. All at once we saw a third 
Sexe Fi ged in the doorway of the house, over 
which the smoke was pomeme- It was another 
woman, and she was helping a man, who was 
evidently almost too weak to walk. Before the 
leader of the two women who were running up the 
hill got near her she had appeared with another 
man, wrapped like an Indian in a blanket, and 
both men started down the hill; but the women 
did not stop. Without hesitation all three turned 
back into the house. 

The house was plain in sight when we reached 
the top of the bank. Every minute we expected 
to hear the explosion that would mean a horrible 
catastrophe. Strange to relate, not a man of all 
those grow about had gone forward to the 
rescue. They stood there watching at a safe 
distance. 

Suddenly at the doorway appeared one of the 
women again. She rolled out one of the small tin 
—~ or canisters of powder. Another followed, 
and then a third. fore we had reached the 
bottom of the hill | had rescued every pound 
of it; and when at last some men approached to 
help—even the sills of the windows of the house 
were on fire—one of the women stood there pour- 
ing water from a dish-pan on the heat-blistered 
tins of giant powder. Even after that space of 
time, when I placed my hand on one, I found it 
still hot to the touch. The hands and hair and 
—s of all three women had been singed and 

urned. 
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FOREHANDED. 


he provident person is sure to succeed in this 

T world, and yet he is @ little exasperating to 

those who take life in a more casual way. 

Of course the ant had the better of the slothful 

grasshopper, but if the grasshopper had been 

blessed with a sense of humor he could have said 
some things to the ant. 


The Boggs family had _a comfortable farm in 
central Massachusetts. Here they received one 
day in September a city uncle who had come to 
spend his vacation. He was the kind of man who 
= in his winter coal in May, who goes to the 

entist every six months to make sure his teeth 
are sound, who has several kinds of life-insurance 
— whose ounce of prevention weighs about 


a ton. 

As he jumped into the farm wagon he bestowed 
his valise and medicine kit under the seat, took 
out his pocket compass to note the direction 
through the woods to the farmhouse, compared 
his watch with the town clock, and remarked that 
the clock was two minutes behind railroad time. 
He had two umbrellas, one black and large, the 
other a light blue parasol. In his breast pocket 
bulged three pairs of glasses. Johnnie Boggs 
noted this, and asked innocently: 

“I s’pose you brought plenty of glasses in case 
you lost one pair up here in the country.” 

“No,” said Uncle Harry, “I never lose anything. 
One pair is for reading, one for long distance, and 
the other is a pair of blue glasses to protect my 
eyes against the glare of the sun.” 

“Why, are your eyes bothering you?” inquired 
his sister, anxiously. 

“Bless you, no! always took care of my eyes. 
But you see the light in the country is very strong 





at noon, and if we were out in the fields my eyes 
might be irritated by the light.’ 

“What’s in this black case?” asked Johnnie 
Boggs, the unabashed. 

“A pair of field-glasses.”’ 

“Well, you are prepared, brother,” said Mrs. 
Boggs, admiringly. ‘I do hope you’ll have a good 
time. The mosquitoes are almost gone.” 

“No matter,” replied-the man of perfect precau- 
tion. “I have a kind of ointment that will keep 
them wm Fees for us all.” 

The next day they went to a picnic. Mrs. Boggs 
provided a good luncheon, with abundance of jam 
and pickles and bottles of milk, all that healthy 

jicnickers could want in a lifetime. But Uncle 

arry put all the simple Posty to shame by his 
contribution of an alcohol lamp to heat the cold 
coffee, a patent corkscrew that embodied every 
instrument known to mechanics and surgery, an 
adjustable pair of hooks to swing a hammock, a 
pneumatic cushion which he could put in his 
pocket when it was collapsed and blow up when 
t was needed. This was too much for Johnnie 





Boggs. 

of say, uncle, I hope you’ve got a patent fire- 
escape in case the rocks catch fire, and a life- 
preserver if the dam breaks.” 

“The dam breaks?” echoed literal Mamie, the 
twelve-year-old sister. “Why, the dam is ten 
miles off, and we aren’t going anywhere near the 
¢ 


“T know that,” replied Johnnie, “but Uncle 
Harry didn’t know it when we started.” 


A CHILD, FANCY 





BY MIRIAM 5S. CLARK 


hen the day is nearly over, and the shadows 
are all gray, 

There’s a place in father’s garden where I dearly 
love to stay, 

For I’m tired of all my lessons, and I’m weary of 
my play 

When the day is nearly over, and the shadows are 
all gray. 


There’s a motherly old willow growing close 
against the wall, 

And I climb up in her branches, and I know I 
cannot fall, 

For she rocks me very softly, in her gentle, loving 
way, 

When the day is nearly over, and the shadows are 
all gray. 


Softly to her leaves and branches come the breezes 
of the night, 

And they sing me songs of dreamland, in the dim 
and restful light; 

“Sleep and slumber, sleep and slumber, little 
child,” they seem to say, 

“For the day is nearly over, and the shadows are 
all gray.” 

*® © 


WHILE THE TRAIN WAITED. 


er two friends had given her up, the Indian- 
H apolis Journal says, and when the train 

was called they gathered up their baggage 
and got aboard. They were barely out of sight 
when she dashed into the station—hair flying, 
cheeks flushed, a valise swaying at one side, a 
bandbox at the other, while a box of caramels 
was kept in place, some of the time, by an elbow. 
She gave one distracted glance round for her 
friends, and hurried up to the ticket window. A 
man was ahead of her, but she brushed him aside 
with the band box. 


“T want a ticket quick!” she said. ‘The train 
is pulling out now, I know it is!” 
he ticket agent seemed not to hear her. 

“Oh, please, [ must catch that train!” 

“As soon as I give this man his ticket,’’ said the 
agent, calmly. 

“But I can’t wait for him!” she wailed. “The 
train is going now. I can hear it, and my friends 
are on it. Oh, please hurry! Do hurry!’ 

The ticket agent was talking to the man, explain- 
ing some details of the ticket, and he seemed to 
have forgotten the anxious prune rl entirely. 

“If you won’t wait on me I'll in without a ticket, 
and Ill report you, too! I’d like to know what 
re are here for, anyway! Now I have only fot 
half a minute to catch my train. No, I’m half a 
minute too late. Oh, I don’t know what I am! 
If you will only give me a ticket!” 

he agent turned to the girl. “Now I’m ready 
for you. 

“Give me a ticket just as quick as you can!” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“O goodness! Don’t you understand? To the 
same place that Helen and Margery are going.”’ 

“I can’t do a thing,’’ replied the agent, help- 
lessly, “until I know where you want go. 
What road is it on?” 
| give me a ticket. I don’t care where 
8 


it ® 

“To Wawasee,” put in a clear, steady voice. It 
was her friend He en, who had come back to take 
@ last look for her. 

“Yes, Wawasee, that’s it. O Helen, I’m so glad 
it’s you! Ldon’t know where lam.”’ She dropped 
her boxes and valise and fairly hugged Helen. 
The agent stamped the ticket and pushed it 
through the window to his fair but excited cus- 
tomer, who snatched it up and started off. 

“Here,” called the official, ““‘where’s the money?” 

“Oh, charge it to papa!” she called back; and 
there might have been further trouble if her friend 
Helen had not come to the rescue again. 


* ¢ 


A GENTLE HAWK. 


ne does not, as a rule, look for gentleness 

in a hawk. Those who have had experi- 

ence with birds of prey know that, as a 
rule, they are savage and uncompromising. A 
writer in the Boston Herald tells of at least one 
exception, the broad- winged hawk, the gentle 
nature of which, long known to ornithologists, 
he has recently tested for himself. A friend gave 
him three young hawks, which for a month were 
kept ina cage. When they were fed they showed 
little sign of fear. At the end of a month he gave 
them their liberty. Two of them flew away, but 
the third refused to leave. 

He sat in an apple-tree all the afternoon, says 
the owner of the bird, and only toward night did 
he fly off to a patch of woodland about a quarter 
of a mile from the house. Thence we could hear 
his pathetic “Chee-e-e!’’ which seemed to protest 
aga nst our unkindness in allowing him to be 

ungry. 

So my wife went out to the wood with some 
food, and, sitting down on a fallen tree, whistled 
softly in imitation of his own voice. In a moment 
he came to her side, and although ravenously 
hungry, took the food as gently as a canary. 
From that time he has been a source of continual 
pleasure. 

After being fed a few times in the wood, he soon 
learned to come into the garden for his food, and 








now when he is hungry he flies to the roof and 


calls tous. We try to respond at once, and when 
we appear he flies down upon our hands or 
shoulders to eat whatever we may have for him. 

He spends most of his time at some distance 
from the house, sitting quietly in a tree for hours 
atatime. If we happen to want him when he is 
away, it is only necessary to whistle. An answer- 
ing “Chee-e-e” tells us the summons has been 
heard, and with a series of whistles, sounding 
nearer and nearer, he comes sailing gracefully 
over the treetops to the roof of the house. Then 
down he pitches to an outstretched hand, and 
gently takes whatever is offered him. 

Apparently he is satisfied with the food given 
him, for I have not been able to observe that he 
catches anything for himself. 


*® © 


INDIAN DISCIPLINE. 


0 people are possessed of a greater share of 

N natural politeness than the Indians, wrote 

Isaac Weld in 1799; they will never inter- 

rupt while another is speaking; nor, if one has 

told them anything which they think to be false, 

will they bluntly contradict him. They deem it 

highly becoming in a warrior to accommodate his 

manners to those of the people with whom he may 

happen to be. The following anecdote is told by 
Mr. Weld in ‘How Our Grandfathers Lived” : 


Our friend Nekig, The Little Otter, had been 
invited to dine with us at the house of a gentleman 
at Detroit, and he came pocordingly, accompanied 
by his little son, a boy of nine or ten years. 

After dinner a variety of fruits was served, and 
among the rest were some peaches, a dish cf 
which was handed to the young Indian. 

He helped himself to one with becoming pro- 

riety; but eT afterward he put the 
uit to his mouth and bit a piece out of it. 

The father eyed him with indignation, and spoke 
some words to him in a low voice, which I could 
not understand, but which, on being interpreted 
by one of the compeny. proved to be a warm 
reprimand for his having- been so deficient in 
observation as not to peel his peach, as he saw the 
erntionen ——— him had done. 

The little fellow was poromae | ashamed of 
himself; but he quickly retrieved his error b 
Se | a-‘plate toward him and peeling the fruit 

th th eatest neatness. 

Some drink to which he was afterward helped, 
not being by any means agreeable to his palate, 
the little fellow made a wry face, as a child might 
naturallydo. This called forth another reprimand 
from the father, who told him that he despaired 
of ever seeing him a great man or a warrior 
if he appeared thus dislike what his host had 
kindly given him. The boy took the rest of his 
drink with seeming pleasure. 
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MINIMIZING THE PAIN. 


46 hat’s that watch worth?” asked Mr. 

W Kloce, pointing to one in the show-case. 

“Ten dollars,” replied the jeweler. “I'll 

take it,” said. the customer, and after paying for 
it he went out. 


The next day he came round again. 

“This watch doesn’t exactly suit me,” he said. 
“What’s that one worth?’ pointing to another. 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“Ill take that instead of this one, if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

“Certainly.” 

A day or two later he came again. 

“How good a watch have you got for twenty-five 
dollars?” he inquired. 

“Well, 1 "ys dollars will get a pretty good 
timepiece,” said the jeweler, handing one out. 
“Here’s one with a gold-filled case, and full 
jeweled. The movement is warranted.” 

“T’ll take it.” 

He paid the difference, took the watch and went 


away. 

"After the lapse of a few days he made his appear- 
ance once more. 

“Have you got a first-class watch with a solid 
gold case that you can sell for fifty dollars?” he 
said. 


“Yes. Here it is.” 

“Well, I’ll take it,” said Mr. Kloce. “Here’s 
the other watch and twenty-five dollars. That’s 
the one I really wanted at first, but I hated to pay 
out all that money at once.” 


* © 


BUSINESS HONOR. 


**7 chanced to be walking down Liberty Street 
| in New York,” says an artist whom the 
Detroit Free Press quotes, “during that hard 
storm we had a few weeks ago. The wind struck 
a small newsboy about eight years old, and scat- 
tered his papers right and left in the mud. As he 
picked up the few that were near him I heard him 
say, ‘Dat busts me!’ 


“For some foolish reason I laughed, probably at 
the odd speech. 

“Turning on me, he asked savagely, ‘Wot yer 
laffin’ at?’ 

“*Not at you, my boy,’ 1 hastened to explain, 
and then to put myself right, I said, ‘Here’s half a 
dollar to start you in business again.’ 

“He thanked me. ‘You ain’t such a bad pur; 
> said, as he scooted in the direction of Park 

oO 


w. 

“This was not the last I saw of him. As I was 
purrying to reach the ferry, I heard the patter of 
feet. e overtook me and asked breathlessly, 
‘Say, mister, do you go by dis way every night?’ 

- ‘No,’ I said, ‘I don’t live in New York. yhy?” 

““**Cause,’ he explained, ‘I want ter give you a 
paper every night till I squares meself wid youse.’ 

“Now is there a man,” continued the artist, 
“who wouldn’t like to help a boy of that sort, or 
who doesn’t believe that with half a show he 
would develop into an honorable and successful 
business man?” 


* ©¢ 


A GIANT IN STRENGTH. 


“ ow’s the baby getting on?” asked a family 
friend. “Growing bigger and stronger 
every day, I suppose.” 


“He’s frowing bigger every day,” said the 
roud father, “and he’s plenty strong enough now 

suit me. You remember what a tremendous 
voice he had when you saw him three months 
ago? Well, it’s still more tremendous now, yet 
he lifts it a dozen times a day.” 


* @ © 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Board, bored. 

2.1. Agent. 2. Rue, peas—rupees. 3. He, 
row—hero. 4. am, gate, alligator. 5. Purse, 
lane—purslane. 6. Port, you, geese—Portuguese. 

3. Caller, cellar; carol, coral; cassock, Cos- 
sack; mantel, mental; resin, risen; molten, 
Melton ; lentil, lintel; bolting, biltong. 

4.1. Earnest, nearest, eastern. 2. Israel, 
Sailer, Ariel’s. 
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r panel, ‘“Springtime,’’ from a painting made e for The Companio m by W. D. Ste 


aces: 2) INCHES LONG AND 11% INCHES HIGH. 


EF HE Companion Calendar for 1904, entitled “Springtime,” is 

a work of unusual beauty. In form it is a standing screen 
consisting of a large central panel, to which are joined by narrow 
folds two smaller side panels. The theme of the center is youth 
and sunshine, that of the sides birds and blossoms, and the narrow 
connecting folds contain the Calendar vignettes, six months on each. 
The original paintings, made expressly for The Companion by 
eminent artists, have been reproduced by lithography in 12 colors. 
The screen is edged with a colonial bead frame of embossed gold. 














J THE CALENDAR OFFER. 


T# E CALENDAR is given to every subscriber who pays at this season of the 

year the subscription for 1904. It is not a part of the value for which the 
subscription price pays, but is presented by the publishers in recognition of prompt- 
ness. Old and new subscribers who pay now for next year’s subscription will 
receive the Calendar by return mail. 


























PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





























CURRENT- EVENTS 


ANAMA REOOGNIZED. — November 13th 
President Roosevelt formally received Mons. 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Panama to the United States. In so doing 
he expressed the hope that stability and pros- 
perity might attend the new state, and that, in 
harmony with the United States, it might be |= 
the instrument of untold benefit to. the world 
through the opening of a highway of commerce 
across its territory. November 17th Monsieur 
Jusserand, the French ambassador at Wash- 
ington, formally received Monsieur _ Bunau- 
Varilla, thus officially recognizing’.the new 
republic. aa 
OLOMBIAN PrRoTEsts.—President Marro- 
quin of Colombia, November 14th, sent 
a message to the president of the United States 
Senate, protesting against the precipitate recog- 
nition by the United States of the government 
at Panama, which he described as the result 
of ‘‘a barracks coup.’’ The Colombian author- 
ities also cabled to London, for the information 
of European governments, a long statement, in 
which they charged that the main responsibility 
for the secession of the state of Panama lies 
with the government of the United States. 
CANAL TREATY Signep.—An isthmian 
canal treaty between the United States and 
the Republic of Panama was signed by Secre- 
tary Hay and Minister Bunau-Varilla Novem- 
ber 18th. The new treaty cedes absolutely to the 
United States whatever land is necessary for the 
building and operation of the canal, and conveys 
sovereignty over the canal strip. ‘The cities 
of Panama and: Colon retain their municipal 
autonomy, but are required to maintain public 
order and sanitary conditions satisfactory to the 
United States. The pecuniary conditions are 
the same as in the earlier treaty, a payment of 
$10,000,000 for the concession and an annual 
rental of $250,000.. The United States guaran- 
tees the independence of Panama, and promises 
to maintain it. 


gies AND STATE IN FRANCE.—Pre- 
mier Combes has outlined in the French 
Senate the government’s plan of pushing still 
further its war against the religious orders. 
The government intends to press a general bill 
forbidding primary, secondary and superior 
teaching to all members of the orders, and it 
will ask that authority be conferred on the 
executive to close by decree any teaching insti- 
tutions which may be considered contrary to 
the constitution, law or morals. The govern- 
ment will reserve its policy regarding the secular 
clergy until action has been taken on the separa- 
tion of church and state. 
 Diy-enand Recrprociry.— The House of 
Representatives, November 19th, by a 
vote of 335 to 21, passed the bill to carry into 
effect the reciprocity convention between the 
United States and Cuba. Under this conven- 
tion, when it becomes operative, Cuban imports 
into the United States will be admitted at a 
reduction of 20 per cent. from the rates of duty 
fixed by existing law. American imports into 
Cuba will be admitted at a reduction ranging 
in different classes from 20 to 40 per cent., with 
the single exception of tobacco. 
SS haces In Santo Domineo.—The 
stormy little Republic of Santo Domingo 
is experiencing another revolution—the third 
within 18 months. In May, 1902, President 
Jimenez was deposed by forces commanded by 
Horacio Vasquez, at that time vice-president. 
In March, 1903, a revolution headed by Gen. 
Wos y Gil overthrew President Vasquez. Wos 
y Gil was elected president in June, and his 
election was ratified by the Dominican Congress 
in July. The latest revolution has for its 
object the deposition of President Wos y Gil 
and the recall of ex-President Jimenez. The 
restraints of international law are often disre- 
garded during sucht outbreaks, and American, 
German and Italian war-ships were sent to 
Dominican ports for the protection of foreigners. 
ECENT DEATHS.—Andrew Haswell Green, 
one of the best-known citizens of New 
York City, eminent as a lawyer anda municipal 
reformer, was murdered at the threshold of his 
own house November 13th by 
a negro who is believed to be 
insane. Mr. Green was 83 
years old. Te was a leader 
in the movement for breaking 
down the municipal ring in 
1871, and was comptroller of 
New York from 1871 to 1876. 
As park commissioner, as 
school trustee and in other 
offices, he contributed toward 
the best interests of the city, and he was often 
known as ‘‘the father of Greater New York’’ 
bec ause he ee in 1868 the plan for the 
CTC 
Weeks, a well- hows American artist, long 
resident in Paris, died November 17th, aged 54. 
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MR. WELLER, SR. 


In five colors. A sample of om “Dickens Pe- 
riod ” Souvenir Post-Card for 3 cents in postage. 


Souvenir Post-Card Co., Box 315, Hartford, Conn. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quick! Can't All demand tor © 
lished is 4; endorsed by 0 Western Uni non “Ta 


d . 
‘es St isatg ae acget Taseriae 





Stenography, etc., 
h oaahty ti ht. 
ELEGRAPHY pirsney Mosk: 


for practical work. Positions for al ft gradne uates. 

Complete Home Learner ss telegraph outfit,$5. 

Simplified shorthand ae $2. Catalogue free. 
C. GAINES, Box Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“Painkiller “" 


Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) 




















Dialogues, Recitations —e-. other 
Entertainments. .Send Al bg 
catalogue of over 2000 

cheese DRAMATIC PU PUBLISHING €o., 


~ AMERICAN S NBOSCOBEE 
Providence, 
"4 Rhode Island, 

: me: SR 
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urants charge 75 cents to’$: 
Ste , Serving one squab. Thereis g od 
oF ore “them Janse e rai x 


money ber 

a wom can . the woi 
No mixing ight per, no young 
to attend‘ ‘parent "birds. os Sen = 
our FREE BOOK. to e 
with Squabs,’”’ and com “this rich industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 1A Friend 8t., Boston, Mass. 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthiu! 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and 
Easily kept clean and warranted to ‘out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. a ee 
to any point east of the R 
— refunded if not satis 
a. showing 




























WITH_A PAIR OF 


We will send our spe- 
cially attractive catalogue, 
containing Hockey rules. 


we will send 
BARNEY @G BERRY, 
79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass, 





JUST RUN ACROSS. 
SOME PEOPLE ARE LUCKY. 


Some people make an intelligent study of food, 
and get on the right track; others are lucky 
enough to stumble upon the right way out of the 
difficulty, just as a Philadelphia young woman did. 

She says: “I had suffered terribly from nervous 
indigestion; everything seemed to disagree with 
me, and I was on the point of starvation when 
one day I happened to run across a demonstration 
of your food, Postum Food Coffee, at one of the 
big stores here. 

“I took a sample home, and a sample of Grape- 
Nuts as well, and tried them again, and found 
they agreed with me perfectly. For months I 
made them my main diet, and as the result I was 
restored to my former perfect health, and can eat 
everything I want. 

“When I spoke to my physician about Grape- 
Nuts, he said, ‘It is a most excellent food.’ ” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Look for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in every package 
of both Postum and Grape-Nuts. 








Study Musical Harmony at Home. 


A knowledge of Harmony makes it possible for you 
to compose music. Fascinating study, taught better 
by mail than orally. Write for particulars. 27th year. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF. MUSIC, Worcester, Mass. 





A Holiday Hint 


KODAK 


Booklet at the dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











WeWant You 
toTry Us . 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to 
satisfy you in every particular. We have special 
catalogues on almost every line you can think of. 
Tell us what kind of goods you are interested in, 
and we will send you, absolutely free, any of the 
following illustrated catalogues quoting wholesale 
prices. Be sure to mention the one you want, 
and we will send it Free of Charge. 







Furniture Stationery 
Farm Implements Toys 
Vehicles Musical Instruments 






Silverware 








ea 
Blacksmith Tools 
Dairy.Goods ~ - 
Telephones Books 
Electrical Goods -Shoes 33 Years 
House Paints Millinery in the Same 
Watches Cloaks Business 







gs Furs 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 
and Made to Order), including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book of 
over 1100 pages, and weighing 342 psd send 
for Catalogue No. 72 and enclose 15 cents in 
either stamps or coin. The small catalogues aré 
free. Buy your goods at wholesale prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD &-CO. 
Michigan Avenue, Madi & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO 

































Used by American Physicians nearly 6 years. 
Cleans and settles the stomach, keeps the 
bowels free, the liver active; it aids 
digestion and is ‘good for children, too.” 

50c. and $1, at Draggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay Street, New York 








% Stand- 
ard size; 
Attractive 
Finish ; 
Artistic 
Design; Five 
Beautifully 
Hand-Carved 
Legs; Four- 
Section Top. 


Catalogue FREE. 
Write to-day. 


regulation 
balls, cues ont 








Dining-Library Game Table. 
Instantly changed to Dining-Table 
by replacing top. Complete outfit 
uality, including 20 
triangles. 
COMBINATION GAME MFG. COMPANY, 
53-63 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ROYAL 
DINER 


S125. 
Freight prepaid. 
Quarter-Sawed Oak; 
Best Vermont Slate 
Bed ; Patent Invisible 
Pockets ; Solid Rub- 
ber Cushions; Impor- 
ted French Billiard 
Cloth; Best Work- 
manship throughout. 


































Shoots 
.22 short or long 

rim-fire cartridge 

20 in. barrel, weight 4 lbs. 
Prepaid to any express 
office in the United States. 





Hopkins G Allen iii. Rifles 


Take down pattern. Barrel accurately rifled. 


No. 822. 


$4.50 


Send for Catalogue No. 40 of Rifles, Shotguns and Revolvers. 
The Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn. 


Case-hardened frame. 
Walnut stock. 


























No place like home when an absorbi 
going on. Refined, clean, healthy game that’s eee iutot po 
ment and interest — makes you think quick, develops sound 
judgment and self-confidence. 


SEVEN GAMES IN ONE. 


syed 
+ hoe “interesting book full of deltgnttul “ans for home 
amusement free. INO GAME © 





HT, MIKADO AND TRIG, meewes, DOBBIN AND NIBS 
Japs set. 66 cards—Per set, 5' Sample card and a 
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Best New Pia: Dialo; Speakers, 
Fane Boo _ Game Drills Catalog 
T.8.D) 3, Chicago, 













Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 

Best Parlor Game Made. 

Affords ee fun. Popu- 


lar Thro’ it the 
World. “feo 1 Millions Sold. 


Uf vouir dadior, hasn't tt send us 


PISTOL,” 
| 
$ 1 Pistol, Target 


RIFLE. 
Our Now! Farml er 


Nickel- P’ 7 ~$ 
and 8 Arrows At ‘Rite, — 2 


get and * Arrows 
post-paid. post-paid for 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Cc. S. DENT4 CO., DETROIT, MICH. 








Simply 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward post-paid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 








illustrates and describes everything in the stove 
line for cooking and heating worthy of your con- 
sideration—all at prices decidedly low. We sell 
only the best grades, avoiding the very cheapest. 
If you want an honestly made stove you cannot 
afford to place your order until you have seen our 
stove catalogue. A postal card 2 bring it. 


: is our 
price for 
. $ ‘ood stove 
’ wit a 9%- 
) inch firepot. It 


is a much bet- 
ter stove than some 
firms sell at a higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well-known Home 

stove, a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickel-plated 
trimmings. It is 
43 inches high, 
9% inches 
round, and 
weighs 63 
pounds. 
$4.53 buys 
larger size, 
weighing 
75 pounds. 


is the price of the most pop- 

$ ~ ular size of the Home Oak 

stove. 48 inches high, 13‘ 

inches round, 13% inches fire- 

pot, weight 108 pounds. The Home 

Oak stoves are the best, not the 
cheapest, and are fully guaranteed. 


Air-tight heater made better 
$4 


as here 
illustrated. 
























$400 





than others on the market and 
cheapest at our price. We do not 
sell the cheapest that we can 

make. This air- 
tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
others at 95 cents 
) 4 to buy 

e be: 


for an ~ 
hon- 


estly 
made 
kerosene __ oil 
heater. Other 
styles, $3.35, 
$3.68, $4.80 
$7.00 and 
$7.35. 34 
Don’t waste your money by purchasing a cheap 
stove. Get an honestly made one even if it does 
cost a trifle more. Our stoves are all honestly 
made and sold at remarkably low prices. Our 
free stove catalogue describes our handsome base 
burners, also a score of other styles—all good, all 
low-priced. You cannot afford to buy until you 
have heard from us. Simply write a postal card 
and ask for stove catalogue. We will send it 
promptly. Address, 


MONTGOMERY WARD &-CO, 


Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO 
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APANESE Brains.—'The Japanese have 
attracted so much attention and admiration 
by their remarkable progress in the ideas and 
practice of Western civilization, as well as by 
their native genius in art, that the results of an 
investigation of the brain weight of the Japanese 
people as compared with Europeans must inter- 
est everybody. For 10 years Professor Taguchi 
of Tokyo University has been studying the 
brains of his fellow countrymen. He shows 
that with adults the brain weight compares 
favorably with that of Europeans of similar 
stature, and may even be slightly superior. 
There is one striking difference, however, in 
the fact that the Japanese brain grows more 
slowly during infancy and early youth than is 
the case with Europeans. In Japan, as every- 
where else, there is found a positive relation 
between brain weight and stature,. that is, the 
larger brains, generally speaking, go with the 
larger bodies. a 
HE MANGO IN Porto Rico.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is informed that the 
climate of Porto Rico is 
favorable for the cultiva- 
tion of what has some- 
times been called the finest 
of tropical fruits, the mango. 
But although mangoes abound 
in the island, they are seedling 
trees, and the fruit is inferior to 
that of the famous Bombay 
mango, which is a grafted tree. 
It is believed that fine mangoes 
could be grown in abundance in 
Porto Rico by importing the best 
grafts, and that the industry can be developed 
into an important one as soon as the excellence 
of the fruit becomes known in the United 
States. 






_mnrnee QUESTION hitherto has been 
raised by the existence of a few regions 
where, notwithstanding the presence of the 
anopheles mosquito and of conditions favorable 
to the disease, no malaria exists. Doctor 
Schoo in India has found an explanation of 
this anomaly in the fact that it is extremely 
difficult to infect mosquitoes with the malarial 
parasite as long as they feed on acid fruits. A 
similar observation has been made in Italy by 
Professor Celli, who says that one of the areas 
where the anopheles mosquito fails to convey 
malaria is remarkable for an enormous develop- 
ment of the cultivation of the tomato, which is 
an attractive food to mosquitoes. 

SENSITIVE SEARCH - Lieut. — Science 

gives its votaries many surprises. A writer 
in the North American Review says that 
when a war-ship was exercising with search- 
lights it was observed that one of the lights 
began to wink, or flicker. Presently it was 
discovered that it was recording a signal in the 
Morse alphabet. Afterward it was found that 
the signal had been sent from one foreign war- 
vessel to another by wireless telegraphy. 
Neither of the foreign vessels was in sight from 
the ship which caught the message. The 
search-light happened to be ‘‘in tune” with 
the wireless apparatus, and became a receiver 
of the message. 


HE EARTH’s Crust. —At the Geodetic 

Congress recently held in Amsterdam, a 
resolution was adopted requesting the various 
nations of Europe to carry out extensive meas- 
urements of the force of gravity from the shore 
of the Atlantic eastward across the lowlands of 
Europe and Asia, as well as in the plateau 
around Tibet. The object is to obtain a broad 
knowledge of the variations in gravity and the 
distribution of bulk in the crust of the earth. 
These studies of variations in weight would be 
combined with astronomical determinations of 
latitude and longitude. 


LEEP AND DREAMS.—In a recent report to 

the French Academy of Sciences on his 
experimental researches on dreams, N. Vaschide 
remarked that there is a relation between the 
sleep and the nature of the sleeper’s dreams. 
In light sleep the dreams are based upon events 
occurring immediately before the act of falling 
asleep, but in profound sleep dreams have no 
reference to recent occurrences. 


OLOR PERCEPTION.— During the Cam- 

bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits a series of careful psychometric observa- 
tions of the inhabitants of Murray Island was 
carried out, and these studies of a primitive 
people are regarded as of much importance in 
the science of mankind. One striking result 
appears to be a confirmation of the view, 
formerly entertained, but of late generally 
rejected, that the limited variety of color 
names found in classical literature indicates 
that the range of definite color sensations 
among the ancients, in the days of Homer, for 
instance, was less than with us. The observa- 
tions on the Murray islanders show that they 
also have no definite descriptive words for color 
sensations in which they are defective. 
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Hot Water 
Bottle 


Fits the spot that hurts 
and soothes like a 
mother’s kiss. 

By buttoning the 4 i { 

popather see what a 


heater it makes for i ia 
what a perfect form for 

















most_comforting and practi- 
cal Hot W ttle ever 
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ade ivery one 
65-in. diam. (face size), $1.00 
8-in. diam. (1 quart), 1.25 
10-1n. diam. (2 quarts), 1.50| of p 
11-in. diam. (3 quarts), 1.75| Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Orchid 
Orange Spoon. 














Silver Shaped to |) 
plated ware, fit the cells | 
of the orange 
equal to and obtain 
sterling all the juice 


in finish, without soiling 
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Simeon L. G Geo. H. Rogers Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Boys, if you want to 


DOG TRAINING 


to THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 27 C 


HOW TO Music Lessons Free 


At your home. For a limited time we will give, free, 
48 music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, 


tar, Cornet, Violin or andolin (your 


learn how to train 
qoge wie oi rite for circular 
Place, New York. 








expense will only be the cost of the music you use and 
the postage, which is emails, We teach by x | reply 
which proves successful. Hundreds write: * sh f 


had known of your school before.” pay bet 
supplied, cash or credit. For boaklet ——— 
and FREE ‘tuition contrac i. address U. 8. Se pool of 


Music, Box 539, 19 Union Sq., New York, N 


TELEGRAPHY 













| Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 

working for board. Railroads 

give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 

asses to destinations. We have 

more orders for operators than 


we can fill, and give students choice of 
areas railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. | 
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A Game of Trade. } 
A Game Without Rules. 

Easy to Learn, Hard to Forget. 

|| Bourse is taking like wildfire.—Aoston Globe. 








TRADE 





To control the market in corn, wheat, 
beef, stocks or some other commodity 
|| is the object of the player—the first to 
|| effect a corner wins. Noisy and ex- 
citing. 80 beautifully engraved cards. 


Price 50 Cents 


of your dealer, or sent direct on receipt of 
price. Your money back if you want it. 
Sample card and instructions FREE. 
PLINCH CARD CO., 121 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. 




















Factory Price 


Direct to You 


Weare the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 
vehicle factory.. We build our vehicles from 
the ground up and know what's under the paint. 
We add but one small profit to the cost of ma- 
terial and labor, hence our customers are getting 
a better — job in a finer finish and at a lower 
price than possibly be secured elsewhere. | 


| #19" 
“LEADER” Road 

‘agon — Imitation 
leather trimmed; 
carpet, wrench and 
shafts; just as illustrated. 
description. 








Write for further 


25" 


“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy—24 in. body, 
cloth trimmed; top, 

and side cur- 
tains, storm apron, 
carpet and shafts. 
Write for details. 
We also have better grades up to the very best 
and most stylish that can possibly be put together. 


Veuicte CaTaLocue Free. Send for it 
today. It will give particulars about the above 
work. It also illustrates and describes the 
newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Carriages, Carts, 
Spring Wagons, etc., ever quoted direct to the 
buyer. It explains the difference between good 
and unreliable work—between the hand-painted 
and the dipped buggy —and also explains our 
Guarantee of Satisfaction and 


30 Days’ Trial Offer. 
Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. E1. 














Montgomery Wards¢Co. 
Chicago 
A special circular quoting our entire line of 


Sleighs, Sleds, etc., will be sent at the same 
40 


time, if you request it. 
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‘While Mama is busy getting 
ready for Christmas Dinner | am 
preparing the Jell-O. I can do it 
as well as she. I am going to add 
some candied cherries to this, but 
the addition of any fruit or nuts 
makes a nice change. Why don't 
you try some for your Christmas 
Dinner? Everybody likes it.”’ 

FOUR FRUIT FLAVORS: Lemon, 


Orange, Strawberry and Raspberry. 
Tue Genesee Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 














N A NEW DRESS, 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 


with colored picture 


Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 

FULLY GUARANTEED. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


New England Watch Co. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YorK CIty: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


CHICAGO: 
131-137 Wabash Ave. 
Spreckels Bldg. 
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CRIMM & LEE 


Small House,10x14inehes 
2 rooms, Price $1.25 


THE DANDY TOY COTTAGE 


A necessity to complete the Christ- 
wear and pleasure than twice its 
rpart of a real house 
Have real win- 
permit furnishing; can be taken 


down, re-erected and thoroughly en- 
joyed’ without ag’ ~ are paid 
ive: 


110 Federal St., Camden, 
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Large House, 14x18 inches, 4 rooms. 
Price $3.00 























fine Pearls, in solid gold, 

















hand-made mountings will 
be sent direct from our fac- 
cb on receipt of price, or 

). D., subject to inspec- 


eq Order by number. 
We send goods prepaid and 


guarantee safe delivery. 
Your money back without 
a question if you are not 
wholly pleased. Our dia- 


monds are of superior qual- 
ity and wesell only fine, high- 

‘ade is and list every- 
thing at wholesale prices. 
Our beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue shows thous: ands of photographs of the new- 
est and finest goods. 1T’s FREE—send for it to-day and 
save one-half on your Christmas shopping. We are the 
largest concern in the business and one of the oldest— 
Est. 1840. We refer to the Commercial Nat’! Bank of 
Chicago. Capital $2,000,000.00. § T, ALTEMUS & CO., 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry , Sterling Silver, Cut Glass, Nov- 
elties, Etc., Etc.. 206P Stewart Bidg., Chicago, Ill.,U.8.A. 
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gratis on request. We will-say here, however, that these cameras are fitted with all the new 
and desirable Roy and cannot be ‘bought elsewhere at our price. 
makes large profits unnecessary. Send for Photographic Catalogue 


« Montgomery Ward &» Company, Chicago 


Christmas Gifts- 


Photography is very fascinating 
and a good camera is highly apprec- 
fated. Here are two new styles, 
perfectly reliable, nee | to give 
satisfaction. The Thornward Reliance 
Daylight Loading Film Camera, on 
the left, is particularly desirable for con- 
secutive Me ew ow exposures, as it can be 
loaded, reloaded and operated without 
recourse to a dark-room. The other, our 
Premium Folding Cameraisa high-grade, 
beautiful instrument, which, when closed, 
i 6measures but 2% in. thick by 54x 6 in. 

Both cameras make popular 4x/5 pictures. 

* A complete description cannot be at- 

tempted in this small space, but can be 
found in our complete catalogue of Cam- 

eras and Photographic Supplies, sent 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 


scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals.should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the-risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for TheCompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





THE TONGUE IN DISEASE. 





HE physicians of ancient times, who 


ey were pretty acute observers and | 


knew more than some of their scien- 
tifie successors of the present day 

16 are wont to believe, placed a good 
deal of reliance on the indications of 
disease which are furnished by the 
tongue. Even yet an inspection of 
the tongue is one of the routine prac- 

Y, tices of the physician in his profes- 
sional visits. The tongue not only 
tells of the condition of the stomach 
and digestive organs, but also gives 
much valuable information regard- 
ing the state of the blood and of the 
nervous system. 

In simple indigestion due to want 
of tone in the stomach and intestines the tongue 
is broad and flabby, the sides showing indenta- 
tions from pressure against the teeth; the surface 
is covered with a thick white fur with a yellowish 
or brownish tint. 

In chronic disorders of the stomach and other 
digestive organs the tongue is usually more or 
less dry and its surface has a glazed appearance, 
with a patchy whitish or brown coating. 

In irritable or inflammatory affections of the 
stomach the tongue is elongated and pointed, dry, 
of a bright red or a brown color, and its surface is 
sometimes cracked or furrowed. The furrowed 
tongue is also indicative in many cases of kidney 
disease, or perhaps of a state of irritability of the 
nervous system. 

In feverish conditions the tongue is almost 
always coated and more or less dry, the degree of 
dryness often increasing with time and the height 
of the fever. 

In protracted typhoid and typhus fevers and 
other affections in which the vital forces become 
greatly depressed, the tongue is covered with a 
brown or blackish fur, is dry and hard, and the 
surface seamed with deep cracks. 

In scarlet fever one often sees the “strawberry 
tongue,” the surface appearing unnaturally red 
and dotted with small elevations, after the clear- 
ing away of the white coat. 

The tongue is tremulous in cases of great weak- 
ness, of temporary nervous excitement, of shaking 
palsy, and of lead-poisoning. It is protruded with 
difficulty in apathetic mental states, in cases of 
paralysis, and when it is dry and hard, as in 
lowered conditions of the vital forces. 

When the tongue is unusually red it generally 
indicates weakness; when it is bluish in hue it 
points to defective circulation of the blood from 
weakness of the heart or extensive lung disease ; 
when it is very pale it is a sign of anzmia. 
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THE ‘‘ TIMES’S” BLACK LIST. 


Nowy every newspaper has its own code of 
customs governing grammar, spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization and phrasing, and the London 
Times has gone so far as to publish a handbook for 
the use of the members of its own staff. Pearson’s 
Weekly gives some curious examples of the laws 
“The Thunderer” lays down for its writers. For 
instance, they are never allowed to say, “Under 
the circumstances.” According to the Times, 
“In the circumstances” is the phrase to be used. 

An ordinary sentence written by an amateur 
journalist would probably be ruthlessly blue- 
penciled by a Times subeditor. The reporter 
might, perhaps, write something like this: 

“Witness commenced by saying he had met 
deceased previous to going to Williams’.” 

It is not a pretty sentence, but it would pass 
muster in most quarters. A Times subeditor, 
however, might faint at the sight of it. From his 
point of view it contains no fewer than seven 
errors. 

To begin with, the Times never refers to “wit- 
ness,” but always to “the witness.” Secondly, it 
never uses the word “commence,” but always 
“begin,” a rule which good writers outside of 
the Times office also follow. “By saying he 
had” suggests an omission—the word “that.” 
“Deceased” is on the Times black list, as it 
ought to be on that of every paper, and if refer- 
ence is made to a person who has died, he is 
always mentioned as “the late Mr. Blank.” 

“Previous to” is wrong. On the 7'imes it must 
either be “previously to” or simply “before”’— 
“previous to” being incorrect. Then “to going” 
is colloquial, but does not do for the Times. You 
must say “to his going.” Finally, ‘Williams’ ” 
would not be printed, as in using the possessive 





| of a word ending in “s” the Times always adds 
| another “s’’—thus: “ Williams’s.” 
When that sentence appeared in type it would 
read: 
“The witness began by saying that he had met 
| the late Mr. Blank previously to his going to 

Williams’s.”’ 
| The word “applause,” as frequently used in 
| reports of speeches at a public meeting, is black- 
listed by the Times, which always employs the 
word “cheers.” Another peculiarity of the 7'imes’s 
parliamentary reports is in the use of the first and 
third person. 

An ordinary speech by a private member or a 
lesser minister will be reported in the third person, 
thus: “Mr. Brown said that he had listened to the 
honorable member,” and soon. Had Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne or Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman been speaking, the report 
would be given in the first person. 

In writing of a blue book, most English news- 
papers begin both words with a capital letter. 
The Times capitalizes “Blue” alone. To illustrate 
its peculiarities of spelling, “parsimony” is, accord- 
ing to the Times, “parcimony.’’ The use of the 
word “I,” except as uttered by a specified person, 
is black-listed, and a Times critic must write 
always in an “impersonal” fashion—the idea being, 
of course, that when the Times speaks it is not 
any particular individual, but an organized body 
of thought. 
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A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


ot every story that reads like fiction is fact, 

but the Brooklyn Eagle assures its readers 
that the one here quoted is quite true. The man 
who told it was for many years an officer of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
in Illinois, and had annual passes over all the 
important railroads in the country. His duties 
took him to Springfield, the state capital, and as 
he generally went by the Chicago, Alton & St. 
Louis road, the conductors on that line knew him 
so well that they never asked to see his pass. 


One day he received a telegram summoning him 
to meet one of the officers of his company at 
Aurora the next morning. He had only a short 
time to catch his train to Chicago, and in his haste 
left his pass-book behind. He did not find this 
out until he reached Chicago, and was about to 
take the last train for Aurora that night. Then 
he saw that the conductor, a man brought over 
from the Iowa division, was a stranger, and the 
fact that he would need his pass reminded him 
that he did not have it. What followed is best 
told in his own words: 

“TI told the conductor the situation, but he said 
he could not carry me on my mere representation 
that _I had a pass. 

“*Why, man,’ said I, ‘I am an officer of the 
company. going to Aurora on company business, 
and this is the last train that will get me there in 
time. You must take me.’ 

“He was polite, but firm. He said he was a new 
man on this division, and could not afford to make 
any mistakes. 

“When I saw that he was determined I rushed 
off to the telegraph office; but it was too late to 
catch anybody authorized to issue passes, so I 
settled it in my mind that I must go by carriage; 
and the prospect of an all-night ride over bad 
roads through the dark was an | but phe 
Indeed, it was so forbidding that I resolved to 
make one more appeal to the conductor. 

“*You simply must take me to Aurora!’ I said, 
with intense earnestness. 

“*T can’t do it,’ he answered. ‘But I believe 
you are what you represent yourself to be, and I 
will lend you the money personally. It is only 
one dollar and twelve cents.’ 

“Well, sir, you could have knocked me down 
with the flat side of a palm-leaf fan. 1 had more 
than two thousand dollars in currency in my 
pocket, but it had never for an instant occurred to 
me that I could pay my fare and ride on that train. 
I showed the conductor a wad of money that made 
his eyes stick out. 

“*T thought it was re said he, ‘that a man 
in your position couldn’t raise one dollar and 
twelve cents. It was that that made me believe 
Pn were playing a trick to see if I would violate 
he rule.’ ” 

The simple truth was, the railroad officer had 
ridden everywhere on passes so many years that 
it did not occur to him that he could ride in any 
other way. 
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SOMETHING ON WHICH TO COUNT. 
sé hy don’t you get an automobile?” a man of 


wealth and leisure was asked. “I should 
never feel safe in one,” he replied, and added 
that he could not even feel as safe as if he were 
driving a team of horses. 


“Why not? I’ve known of horses iphins fright 
at an automobile and running away, but I nevcr 
heard of an automobile getting scared at a team 
of horses.”’ 

“Maybe not. But suppose a man who is driving 
an automobile gets ‘rattled.’ He’s a goner. He 
hasn’t any sense, and the machine hasn’t any. In 
an emergency there is nothing like having a little 
sense, and having it at the head of the pr« ion.” 


For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 
Irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. LAdv. 


and through service on House- 
CH FAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 

fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington. Write for rates. Map*of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St.,.Chicago. 
HORSESHOE MAGNET HAMMERS 


Don’t pound your fingers. This Hammer picks up 
and holds the tacks, enabling you to drive one any- 





















where within reach. A fine steel Hammer for the 

house or shop, perfectly made, and 

strong, permanent 

. Price 50 cents. yeang 
Post-paid,56 cents. Special 

Hammers for upholsterer, 

bill-poster,ete. Price List Free. 


. R. Robertson, 144 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. “4®K 
HOW IS THIS FOR THE BOY’S CHRISTMAS ? 
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TY start our new canoe department, we offer for 
30 days the finest INDIAN MODEL CANOE 
we know how to build: White cedar frame and 
plank; mahogany rails; finest one-piece canvas 
covering treated seyen coats filling, paint and_var- 
nish; keel full length; polished brass stem bands; 15 
feet by 82 inches, weight60 pounds. Price $30. Ship 
now or when you say in the Spring. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Box 4, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

Send for Catalogue if Interested in Anything in the Boat Line. 





Starch 
Bread Making 


with 
Receipts 


By 
MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


Wide as is the variety of uses to which 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is now gener- 
ally put in cooking, there are still many 
other ways not known to the average 
housewife in which this valuable pro- 
duct may be used to advantage. One 
of these isin bread making. A small 
proportion of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch mixed with the flour will make 
the bread much more light, delicate, 
nutritious and attractive. 

Try it in the following receipts : 

WHOLE WHEAT BREAD. 

Sift together three and one-half cups 
of whole wheat flour, half a cup of 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch and a 
tablespoon of sugar. Soften a cake of 
compressed yeast with three tablespoons 
of water and add toa pint of warm milk. 
Pour this into the sifted mixture, and 
when well blended, beat it hard before 
setting aside to raise. When light add 
two teaspoons of salt and as much more 
flour as can be beaten in with a wooden 
spoon. Let this raise again, and then 
beat out the air bubbles and pour into 
two greased loaf pans. When almost 
double in bulk, place in a moderately 
hot oven and bake about fifty minutes, 

This is a very wholesome bread and 
easily made. 

CREAM BISCUIT. 

Sift together one and one-half cups of 
flour, one-half cup of Kingsford’s Os- 
wego Corn Starch, three teaspoons of 
baking powder and half a spoon of salt. 
Moisten with cream as soft as can be 
handled. Roll out on a well-floured 
board, cut in small biscuits and place in 
a pan, brushing over with melted butter, 
wetting the tops before baking. Have 
oven very hot, and bake ten or fifteen 
minutes, according to size. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Book of new and original cooking receipts sent free, 
by The Oswego Starch Factory, Oswego, XK -Y. = 

















Mail Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch 
Stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Jackets} 


MADE TO ORDER 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


ome ladies who much 
prefer to have their 
garments made to 
order frequently hesi- 
account of the 
usual additional costover 
ready-made dresses. 
Our unequaled facili- 
ties entirely overcome 
this objection, and any 
ean have her gar- 
ments made to order by 
us in the very latest 
style at from $10 
below the prices usually 


We make every gar- 
ment especially to order 
from measurements 
which you send us, thus 
insuring a perfect fit. 
There isa pn and indi- 
viduality about 

arments 
istinguish 
them from ready- 


made goods. 
Our Catalogue 

illustrates 126 

new and exclu- 

sive designs not 

shown by other 

houses, and our stock of over 400 materials 

comprises the latest and most u fab- 

ries for winter wear. nder our system we 

save you the usual trouble and annoyance of 


r ousa 

arts of the United States, who have pat- 

ronized us from five to fifteen years. 
ber that we take all the risk. 
If any garment which we send you is not 
entirely satisfactory, return it promptly, and 
we will refund your money. We desire to 
enemy oa: as we realize that a satisfied cus- 
mer is the best advertisement we can have. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, 


Stylish Jackets, 
Travelling Dresses, 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Write us fully ; your letters will be answered 
wy women of taste and experience, who will 
if you desire, aid you in selecting les an 
materials. When you send us an or er, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care 
and attention that it would have if it were 
made under your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the new- 





UE, No. 48. 
you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and 
about the colors you desire, and we will send 
a full line of exactly what you wish. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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Patented July Sth and Oct. 4th, 1892 
These Famous 
——————————eE—E—eE 


Toy Cats and Kittens 


are printed on cloth in fast colors, with di- 
rections for cutting out, sewing together and 
stuffing, using pasteboard to make them 
flat on bottom. Any child can easily 
make them to look like real, live Kittens. 
One Cat on half yard ofcloth, . . 10cts. 
Four Kittens on half yard of cloth, 10 cts. 
If your dealer has not got them, show 
him this advertisement and ask him to 
get yousome. FOR SALE BY ALL 
LEADING DRY GOODS JOBBERS. 


Scere my 
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A STICKLER FOR RANK. 


t is not in this country alone that the notion of 
equality prevails. The London ‘Figaro reports 
the following instance: 


As a magnificent steamer, the pueperey of the 
Peninsular & Oriental Company, was steaming 
into Southampton harbor, a grimy coal-lighter 
floated immediately in front of it. An officer on 
board the steamer, seeing this, shouted: 

“Clear out of the way with that barge!” 

The lighterman, a native of the Emerald Isle, 
shouted in reply, “Are ye the captain of that 
vessel? 

“No,” answered the officer. 

“Then spake to yer equals,” said the lighter- 
man. “I’m the captain o’ this.” 


® 


TO BASE USES. 


Dum the siege of Mafeking one of the officers 
organized a concert or “singsong” to keep up 
the spirits of the men. He discovered, according 
to the story as it is told in V. C., that the men had 
cause enough for low spirits. 

Hearing of a sergeant in the Highlanders who 
was a performer, he asked the man to con- 
tribute to the concert. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I cannot.” 

“Why?” asked the officer. “You play some 
instrument, don’t you?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“What was it?” 

“The bones, sir; but I’ve eaten ’em.” 








You could not offer your wife—mother— aA 
sister—a more acceptable gift for Christmas than 


Seid 
Our New No. 118 Drop Head og 


Ss . 
“NEW HOME 4”, 
Sewing Machine. BN 


It will last a lifetime, and she’ll think 
happily of you every time she uses it. ~ 


It’s a HOME BRIGHTENER 


and a WORK LIGHTENER. 


Wecannot attempt in this limited 
space to tell you all about it, but 
our literature (sent free) tells the 
whole story; we will only say that 
the New Home is as near perfection as 
time and human genius can make it. 


Christmas is most here; look it up. See the 


dealer. 


Send for our literature TO-DAY. 


The New Home Sewing “SS 





Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
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INDIAN APPETITES. 


(=. J. L. Humfreville, in “Twenty Years | 


among our Savage Indians,” says that 
wild Indians did not jump to conclusions, but 
arrived at them by a keen process of reasoning 
after their own fashion. ‘Their mental resources 
were naturally limited, but in those practices 
which their mode of life compelled them to adopt, 
and on which their existence depended, they 
were proficient. 


All Indians had amusements and pastimes of 
their own, although the more ignorant the Indian 
the fewer were his pleasures. Running was a 
favorite amusement. A match between two 
Indians, with the judges appointed and every- 
thing in readiness, was sure to be interesting. 
Sometimes the race was for a short distance, 
probably an eighth of a mile. 

A buffalo chase or hunt was not regarded as 
an amusement. It was more like work forced 
upon them by the necessity of securing their food 
and clothing, for upon their success their exist- 
ence depenc ed. They did not seem to recognize 
it as a pastime, but often went reluctantly about 
it as one doing hard work. Neither was the 
killing of small game sport. It was hard work 
with them, for they were frequently compelled to 
dismount and craw] a long distance to get within 
shooting range. 

An amusing illustration of the Indian’s abnor- 
mal appetite came under my personal experience 
in the Rocky Mountains. A body of troops were 
crossing to the Pacific slope, and encamped 
within a few miles of us. I had been apprised in 
advance of their coming, and had secured for the 
officers a pleasant surprise in the way of an 
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|THE SUBWAY PUZZLE. {ond.0e, and get one 


return mail. For 
| Foun anc and old. The best 4 om Agents Wanted. 
y Puzzle Co., Room 10, 52 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 





When in search of health 
Come Here ! and rest for mind and body. 
| Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Looklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 
BOYS MAKE MONEY. Gents’ handsome Pin or Ladies’ 











E PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE & 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries oats — —never discolors the 
print. Very ng — 
curl up. Ecateonts for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for 5 cents. 
large users, carton work, etc. 


corners will not 


Le BACES 


In bulk for sHOTO PAS}; 


Russia Cement Co.Sicucester: , as 














| raphers. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED 


to take orders for a wonderful little kitchen utensil. 
Send 2-cent stamp for free sunple to take orders from 
and full informs — A good chance to make money 
Address } Mrs. - Perin, 19 | 19 Moreland 8t., Roxbury, Mass 


PREPARE AT HOME 


FOR POSITIONS. We have through 23 years 
business teaching helped to positions, in Worces 
ter and Boston, 6000 bookkeepers and stenog 
We can give you by mail the same 
bookkeeping and stenography courses and pre 
pare you for equal success. We award diplomas 
and start hundreds in positions. For explanations 
and strong Boston pion ———eeee ester testimonials, ad 





dress, HINMAN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Worcester, Mass. 











Beauty Pin 25c. Sell fast at good profit. Sample| JE NTHe 
GIRLS of each 10c. Take orders for our Rubber Stamps E PAGES GLU banter 
used by every business man. Name and Brownie Stamps.| THE CG = | 
Catalog FREE. Turner Mfg. Co.. 105 Summer St., Boston. M Wh O | 
Has the most refresh- an 0 ns 
KA LIPA T ing and delightful flavor his home or has property to 
a e. Packed at improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 
( m in 2-0Z., 4-02Z., 8- toms 
TE A of. amd eae." ale-tieht See large ad. in Aug. 13th issue. PORTLAND 
k As ur grocer for it — oy ° 
oe PEIRCE THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
SILAS PEIRCE & CO., Ltd., AI - : 
Importers, 659 and 61 Commercial gist Boston. Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 
J 











MY SITUATION 


With Lamson Consolidated Store Service Co. was ob- 
tained for me by Burdett College of Actual Business 
and Shorthand.—S. BRIGHTMAN, Canton. Write to 
Burdett College,6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


THE ROYAL GARMENT HANGER 


Adjusts and folds 18 inches to 6 1-2. 
Nickel Plat Booklet for Postal. 
By Mail, 25 cts. 
ROYAL MFG. CO., 
Concord, N. H. 


























The 
Flexible 


Rubber VITA 


Massage Bath Brush with Hollow 
Teeth— suction cups. Adjustable 
hand strap. Develops strength, 
creates appetite, promotes nu- 
trition,soothesthe nerves,clears 
the skin and keeps alive the 
ambition to be well. VITA BRUSH 
with extension strap complete 
in neat aoe bag, $1.00, 
From dealers or by mail if 
your dealer hasn’t it 

Flexible Rubbe r Goods Ov, 





> | 


Winsted, Conn. CAG 














***Foster! Foster! Foster!’ 





abundant supply of fresh meat of the antelope 
and mountain-sheep, and other eatables usually | 
acceptable to soldiers after a weary march. [ | 
rode down to the camp shortly before dinnerand 
invited the commanding officer and his staff to 
dine with us. He replied by inviting me todine 
with him and his mess, remarking that he had 
an abundance of bacon and hominy. I laugh- 
ingly answered, as I urged my invitation, that I 
had an Indian in my camp, a Sioux brave, who 
alone could eat all he had, 

“If your Indian can do that,’ he replied, “I 
will accept your invitation with pleasure.”’ 

I accordingly despatched one of my escort to 
our camp with instructions to return with Short 

ibs, which was the name of the voracious 
individual referred to. ‘The mess was duly set, 
and the Indian invited to eat. He needed no 
pressing, but at once proceeded to clear the table. 
As the victuals continued to disappear the aston- 
ishment of the officers was amusing to behold. 
Short Ribs soon devoured all the food that had 
been prepared. I asked if they had anything 
more left; the officer laughingly answered, 
“Nothing es a basin of dish-water.” This 
was ordered to be broughtin. Short Ribs placed 
the dish-pan to his lips and drank about a third 
of its contents, setting down the vessel with a 
grunt of satisfac action, which indicated that he 
considered it the proper beverage with which to 
wash down his enormous meal. The amount of 
food consumed by him had been prepared for 
four hungry army officers. 
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EXPENSIVE DEMONSTRATION. 


n the “fact and fancy’’ column of his morning 

paper the junior partner read this item: 
**Nearly all the safety-matches which are safe 
against friction on sandpaper, stone, wood or 
brick ignite readily from a quick rub on 
glass. ’’ 7 


Ile soon had an opportunity to display his 
new-found knowledge. ‘The senior partner came 
in with an unlighted cigar between his teeth, 
and proceeded to light it by drawing a safety- 
match across the prepared surface on the end 
of the match-box. 

‘*Huh!’? said the junior. ‘‘I suppose you 
think I can’t take one of those matches and 
light it on a smooth pane of glass ?’’ 

**T certainly do think so,’’ was the reply. 

**Give me one of them, and I’ll show you.’’ 

‘*Here it is,’’ said the older man, handing 
him one. 

He took it, stepped up to the show-window, 
drew the match swift y across its polished 
surface, lighted it readily—and left a long, 
disfiguring and permanent scratch on a four- 
hundred-dollar pane of French plate glass. 

There are several kinds of things that may 
be done in haste and repented of at leisure. 


® © 


TOO GOOD A SALESMAN. 


pe stories are so good that there is virtue in 
telling them again as a new generation of 
joke-readers comes on the stage. The Kansas 
City Star publishes once more the story of the 
farmer who decided to sell his property, and 
listed it with a real estate agent. 


The agent wrote a very good description of 
the place, and read it over to the farmer for. his 
approval. 

“Read that again,” said the old man, and he 
closed his eyes and lay back, pulling his beard 
contentedly. 

After the second reading he was silent a few 
moments, and then — thoughtfully, “I 
guess I won’t sell. I’ve been looking for that 
kind of place all my life, but until you read that 
piece I didn’t know I had it. No, I won’t sell 
out.”’ 


Cet) 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 


ya pleasant old gentleman, according to Lip- 
pincott?s Magazine, asked the small boy: 


“It seems to me I hear nothing 
but Foster. All my customers are 
calling for this Rubber Heel with 
the Patented Friction Plug. It’s 
the only one that I can sell nowa- 
days. After all, I don’t blame them 
for wanting the best. This Heel 


Won't Slip! 
Wears Longer !! 
Costs No More!!!” 


eee 
Trade Supplied by Jobbers, 
also by the 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
and the 
GRIEB RUBBER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3 PAIRS 
PREPAID 


5Ocrs 


















Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


IN SPECIAL FANCY 
CHRISTMAS BOX. 
THREE PAIRS, 

Plain, LO Cts. 


THREE PAIRS, Silk $ 
Embroidered, I. 00. 








| instrument backed by our guarantee 








DENTACURA. 


TOOTH - PASTE | 









CLEANS THE 
perfectly ; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists ; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


| OS eowert, Me co., 
Newark, N. J. J 


TEETH 
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Subject to 
Examination 


oe model, handsomely tone, standard size, finished 


Sweet 






shaded and polished, comp ' i highly polished, in. 
with case, bow, rosin, extra set of i iatically correct fin 
. . ger lete with tuner, 
strings, tun rand instruction book. | (s+ " strings and instruction 
Regular retail price, $9.00, book tegular retail price, $6.00 

Our price, $2.95 ‘oe price, $2.95 
—A Catalogue worth having. Contains 


FRE 


everything in the music line, at from 15 to 
40% cheaper than retailers’ prices. Every 
Save retailers’ 
profits by buying direct from the fac tory, with five days’ 
free trial. Write for catalogue, free, postpaid, 


WEYBURN, BYRAM & CO., 121 W. 15th St., New York. 











Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 


choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 


Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. 1. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
W8o 

























Woodchopper’s 
Mitten. 


Water-proof and 
long wear. Reén 
forced around the 
thumb. All seams 
double sewed with 
very best thread 
No seams in hand. 

ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLIABLE. 
“Porter Pull” Fastener 
Say “Saranac”’ to the 
dealer. 
PARKER BROS. & CO., 
Littleton, N. H. 














Assorted Colors. 
State Size Wanted. 


At Your Dealer’s, 


or direct from the mill, post-paid. 
































“Have you lived here all your life, my little 
man?” 


Arthur, aged six: “Not yet.” 


as to the quality of pictures made with a 


KORONA. Camera 


| § GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., 748 So. Clinton Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








“4. 2u2ie 
Pork Possibilitie 
If you aaves never eaten Sausages 
ored with 











Bell’s XXX ‘Soom Dressing 


you have never known the possibilities 


of pork. Their delicate brown, after X 
cookin, attracts the eye; their de elight \y / 
ful aroma excites intere st” / 
and their exquisite 








marketman or 
grocer to fur- 
nish you with 
Sausages _ flav- 
ored with Bell’s ‘ 
XXX Sausage Dressing. 


THE WM. G. BELL K&B 
COMPANY, 
Sole Proprietors of 
Bell’s Spiced Seasoning and 
Bell’s XXX Sausage Dressing, 
Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


flavor f) 
please s the most fastid- havi 
ious appetite. = 
Ask your , ) 








Old Grist Mil 
Wheat Coffee 
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“Without question, the MOST 
DISTINGUISHED BOOK of the 
Year FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.” 











THE STORY OF 


King Arthur 


AND 


His Knights 


Written and 
Illustrated by 


HOWARD 
Pri... 


This large and beautiful book, profusely illustrated 
with Mr. Pyle’s own drawings, is produced in the same 
form that distinguished the author-artist’s “Robin Hood.” 
It is a “juvenile” of commanding importance. 


$2.50 net. 





(Postage 18 cents. ) 





By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


‘‘ The Ideal Christmas Present.’’ 


The Bar Sinister 


**One of the two best dog stories 
ever written in America.’’— Bookman. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. $1.50. 








A very unusual story for girls. 


My Wonderful 
Visit 


By ELIZABETH HILL. 





Her touch strikingly recalls that which 
won its fame for the celebrated “ Little 
Women.” It is a book that will live. 


With full-page drawings by 
Beatrice Stevens. 


$1.20 net. 








(Postage 14 cents. ) 





60th Thousand. 


Colonel Carter's Christmas 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 





Elaborately illustrated in color. $1.50. 























CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co’s. Holiday Books. 








Laura E. Richards’ New Book, 


The Golden Windows. 


Since her famous ‘‘ Captain January ”’ 
written nothing so captivating as this book of 44 fables — 
exquisitely conceived and simply written, and brimful of mean- 
ing —a book appealing to old and young alike. 

“The book is a window into a realm as beau- 
tiful as it is real.’’— Outlook, New York. 

Handsomely bound and decorated and finely illustrated. 
$1.50, post-paid. 


I2mo. 


Mrs. Richards has 








A charmin 
daughter, tol 


i. H. Caliga. 


Ursula’s Freshman. 


A new story in the popular “Teddy” series, 
by Anna Chapin y, describing the ex- 
periences of an aggressive Iowa girl who 
went to live in New York. Iliustrated. 12mo. 
$1.20 net ($1.32 post-paid), 


Handsomely bound in green and gold. 


**One of the sweetest stories ever written.’’ 


Awakening of the Duchess. 


story of the awakening of a young, mother’s love for her lonesome little 
so simply by the author, Frances 
but with an art which appeals equally to adults. 


harles, that a child can understand it, 
With four delicately colored illustrations by 
12mo. $1.50, post-paid. 


A Daughter of the Rich. 


Adventures of a wealthy New York girl who 
went to live ina happy Vermont family are 
told**with genuine Louisa M. Alcott am pathy” 
by M. E, Waller, author of “The Little 
Citizen.”’ Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50, post-paid, 


“There’s no better book for the ambitious American youth” than 


Daniel Webster for Young Americans. 


A 450-page book containing Webster’s greatest speeches, with introduction and notes 
Prof, Charles F. Richardson of Dartmouth College, an essay on Webster as a Master 


b , 
of English Style by Edwin P. Whipple, etc. 
Crown 8vo. 


ical paintings, facsimiles, etc. 


’ ® 
Brenda’s Bargain. 
The last of the “ Brenda” 
books for older girls, dealing 
with social settlement work, by 
by Helen Leah llus- 
trated. i12mo. $14.20 net 

($1.32 post-paid). 


nnie 


nell, a favorite juvenile wri- 
ter. Illustrated. ‘i2mo. $1.20 
net ($1.31 post-paid). 


With more than 50 portraits, views, histor- 


Cloth, $1.50, post-paid. 
Camp Fidelity Girls. 


An entertaining story of a 
delightful summer’s vacation, 
Hamilton Don- 


Jack, the Fire .Dog. 


The stirrin my | of a dog 
that followed a city fi 

ine, by Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft, author of “ Sparrow, 
the Tramp.” Illustrated. 12mo. 


$1 net ($1.11 post-paid). 


New Illustrated Editions of Miss Alcott’s Famous Stories. 


Jo’s Boys, a sequel to “Little Men.” 
Ahrens. 
Women,”’ 


and ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Girl.’’ 


With 10 full-page pictures by Ellen Wetherald 
Uniform with new superbly illustrated editions of ‘‘ Little Men,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. $2.00 each, post-paid. 








Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Gift Books. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
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APPLETONS’ JUVENILES 


FOR 


1903. 








Weatherby’s Inning. 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 


A Story of College Life and Baseball. 

Illustrated in colors by C. M. Relyea. 

I2mo, cloth. $1.25 net, ostage 
12 cents additional, 


Brother Jonathan; or, The 


Alarm Post in the Cedars. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


A Tale of Early Connecticut. 
With colored frontispiece. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 net. Postage 


12 cents additional, 


At Aunt Anna’s. 
By MARION AMES TAGGART. 


The Story of Two Children’s Summer 
in the Country. 

Colored frontispiece and other illus- 
trations by William L. Jacobs. Decora- 
tive cover. 

12mo, cloth. $1.00 wet. 
ro cents additional. 


Postage 


The Giant of Three Wars. 
By JAMES BARNES. 


The Life-Story of Gen. Winfield Scott. 
Illustrated in colors. 
- I2mo, cloth. $1.00 net. 


zo cents additional, 


Postage 


The Spy of Yorktown. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
A Story of the British Invasion of Vir- 


ginia under Benedict Arnold. 
Colored frontispiece and other illus- 


trations. 
$1.25 


12mo, cloth. 
12 cents additional, 


nel. Postage 


Three Graces. 
By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 
A Story for Girls of Boarding-School 
Life. 
Illustrated in colors by C. M. Relyea. 
3 net 


12mo, cloth. $1.2. ‘ "ostage 
r2 cents additional, 





Mickey of the Alley, and Other Youngsters. 
By KATE DICKINSON ‘SWEETSER. 
A collection of tales for children — graceful, pathetic and altogether 


charming. 


$1.00 nied. 


12mo, cloth. 


With illustrations by George Alfred Williams. 
Postage 10 cents additional. 
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